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Our Father’s Business 


N THESE DEVASTATING DAYs of conflict, con- 
I troversy, contention, and confusion, man- 
kind is groping helplessly and often hope- 
lessly for the road up and out of the jungle 
of confusion, seeking a clear sense of direc- 
tion. 

Frequently it is said that life is compli- 
cated and complex and that it is difficult to 
relate these complexities into a pattern of 
clear-cut simplicity and understanding. Is 
it possible that the actual experiences of 
any individual life are really quite simple ? 
Our actual experience in life is made up of 
many commonplace relationships with our 
fellow men. The fine art of life is in the 
possession and in the exercise of those qual- 
ities of character which distinguish truly 
free men, and among which are truth, jus- 
tice, righteousness, equity, honesty, love, 
devotion, sympathy. 

Yes, we have been busy—fuss-budgets 
fussing and fuming and fretting about the 
complex details of making a living. We have 
been enamored of the complex and compli- 
cated work of our hands, and our Father’s 
business has been left undone. Life in its 
sublime simplicity has been neglected while 
we have pursued a fragment to the exclusion 
of the whole. 

The carpenter who came to the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee found a world in con- 
troversy, conflict, contention, and confusion. 
He contemplated the confusion about him, 
and spoke as one with authority: “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God, ... and all these 


things shall be added unto you.” Jesus said 
that when we found this Kingdom we would 
find truth, justice, righteousness, love, devo- 
tion, sincerity, honesty, sympathy, under- 
standing. These are the simple, sublime, 
enriching qualities which give great value 
to life. 

The world can only be changed by 
changed men. A firm faith in God who made 
us free men will change men. Only as in- 
dividual men shall accept this trust and the 
spirit which God has reposed in them as free 
men can they help a helpless world to find its 
way with assurance to the high road of hope. 


A GREAT Y.M.C.A. MAN tells of a fragile 
sliver of wood which has pierced the center 
of the trunk of an oak tree from circumfer- 
ence to circumference. By no known de- 
vice could man have driven that fragile 
sliver of wood through that oak tree. It was 
only when that sliver of wood yielded itself 
without equivocation, and without reserva- 
tion, and with full commitment to the gale 
did it gain the power to pierce the trunk 
of that tree. 

You and I are just like that fragile sliver 
of wood—we need a full and complete com- 
mitment without reservation to Christ if we, 
as free men, are to penetrate and to pierce 
and to resolve the problems which beset and 
which perplex mankind in these devastating 
and tempestuous days. 

Yes, this is our trust. Let us resolve to an 
adventure with Christ. 


—Lem Jones 
President 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
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Let God Speak Our Language 

« I would like to write a reply to “Noble, 
Marbly English,” PResByTERIAN LIFE, 
july 8, 1950, by W. Taylor Dale. 

' ¢. S. Lewis, in his introduction to 
Phillips’ Letters to Young Churches, says 
there was a day in the sixteenth century 
when people objected to the substituting 
of the “barbarous English” in place of the 
Latin Vulgate. 

The Bible is not intended to be a 
“marbly monument,” it is the Word by 
which God wants to speak to those who 
need his help. So let us not bind him into 
sixteenth century language. Rather let 
him speak our language. 

When I read the Scripture in public, I 
do not think of the person who has mem- 
orized it since childhood; I am thinking 
of the person who may hear God speak 
for the first time, and then will say, “He 
speaks my language.” 

—Wooprow J. WILSON 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Lindsay, Calif. 


1 Am Disturbed about My Church 
« The writer [of “I Am Disturbed about 
My Church,”” August 5] is too much con- 
cerned by what goes on in her own church 
to consider the Church as a whole. Per- 
haps there are such churches as is de- 
scribed, but the Presbyterian Church as 
a whole is a living Church reaching out 
into a Christian service of world-wide 
Christianity. Review what was reported 
and accomplished at the 162nd General 
Assembly recently. May she take a look 
up and beyond to see what is going on... . 
—NORMAN COOPER 
Baltimore 14, Maryland 
Babies Belong in Church 
« “We'll have to postpone going to 
church until the baby is older.” a young 
mother told me reluctantly. “Biil can’t 
stand to send her to the church nursery. 
He says that if she isn’t welcome at serv- 
the church can get along without 
him, too.” 

Perhaps it is time to re-examine the 
problem of parents with little children. 
In recent years it has been assumed that 
the best way to encourage them to attend 
church is to establish a nursery. Does this 
device oversimplify the problem? In the 
instance I quote, at least, the nursery 
served not as an invitation but as evidence 
that babies not expected in the 
sanctuary, 

Nurseries sometimes fail, too, if their 
purpose is to keep the babies happier 
during services. Most children of this age 
are uncomfortable among strangers and 
unfamiliar surroundings. They need the 
security of their parents’ presence. 

; In the little rural church we attend. it 
is still customary to seat entire families 
together. In a congregation of about 
ninety, there usually are at least eight 
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were 
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babies under four years of age. My own 
three children—the oldest is seven—have 
attended morning worship with us from 
the time they were a few weeks old. 

One might suppose that all these babies 
would disrupt the services, but disturb- 
ances are rare. The ones who do make 
trouble are nearly always those who either 
do not know what is expected of them or 
who feel shy and strange. All they need, 
bless their hearts, is to be brought oftener. 

But in some places it simply is not 
customary for children to attend morning 
worship. And there may be some pastors 
and some church people who feel that it 
is just as well if they do not; the nursery 
becomes a convenient means of segre- 
gating an undesirable element. In these 
conditions few parents are bold enough to 
run counter to established practices. They 
just stay at home. 

Attendance requires a real effort. If you 
have never taken little children to church, 
you don’t know how complicated it can be. 
There was one memorable morning when 
our youngest. resplendent in his last clean 
outfit, toddled toward the car but fell 





down into the chickens’ pan of clabbered 
milk. That morning he went to church in 
an oversized pair of his brother’s trousers. 
It is a job worthy of an executive to get 
the whole family ready, to do it promptly, 
and to maintain Sabbath serenity. Parents 
certainly will not make that effort if their 
children are not expected at church any- 
way. 

The essential thing is an atmosphere to 
make it plain that young families are 
not only welcome but also urgently needed 
in church services. You may find that at- 
mosphere in churches with nurseries or in 
churches without them, but the nursery 
itself does not create the atmosphere. 

If today’s young adults are to be found 
in the central work of the church, children 
must be expected too. There are twelve 
men on our church board; seven of them 
have pre-school children. They, with their 
babies. are a normal part of the church 
fellowship. 

If one thinks of morning worship as a 
performance to be seen and heard, the 
presence of little children may be a liabil- 
ity. But if the service is a blending of 
varied lives and hearts in a concert of 
praise, then even babies belong in church. 

—PAULINE MEEK 
Clay Center, Kansas 
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When editors feel sorry for them- 
selves, the chances are they are suf- 
fering from seasonal schizophrenia. We 
got to thinking about that today, one of 
the summer’s hottest, just after an edi- 
torial conference on the Christmas issue. 
Now, when our readers are looking for- 
ward to a Labor Day weekend at the 
shore, we are dreaming of a white Christ- 
mas, and the summer, which the sweat 
of our brow signifies is here, is for us 
long since over and gone. 

In December we may brush against a 
decorated fir tree in the living room, but 
we shall not see it for our eyes will be 
fixed on Easter and the first green shoots 
of spring. 

In this regard, the following para- 
graph by G. K. Chesterton is pertinent. 
Thanks to S. Carson Wasson, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Rye, New 
York, for calling it to our attention. 

“All the old wholesome customs in con- 
nection with Christmas were to the effect 
that one should not touch or see or know 
or speak of something before the actual 
coming of Christmas Day. Thus, for in- 
stance, children were never given their 
presents until the actual coming of the 
appointed hour. The presents were kept 
tied up in brown paper parcels, out of 
which an arm of a doll or the leg of a 
donkey sometimes accidentally stuck. I 
wish this principle were adopted in respect 
of modern Christmas ceremonies and pub- 
lications. The editors of the magazines 
bring out their Christmas numbers so 
long before the time that the reader is 
more likely to be lamenting for the tur- 
key of last year than to have seriously 
settled down to a solid anticipation of 
the turkey which is to come. Christmas 
numbers of magazines ought to be tied 
up in brown paper and kept for Christmas 
Day. On consideration, I should favour 
the editors being tied up in brown paper. 
Whether the arm or leg of an editor 
should ever be allowed to protrude, I 
leave to individual choice.” 

Let it be clear that editors are not 
split-seasonal personalities by choice, that 
we envy the animals whose bliss, accord- 
ing to George Macdonald, “. lies in 
this, that on their level, they shadow the 
bliss of those—few at any moment on 
the earth—who do not ‘look before and 
after, and pine for what is not’ but live 
in the holy carelessness of the eternal 
now.” 

Anyway, the Christmas issue of PresBy- 
TERIAN LiFe will arrive a few days before 
December 25, and will be suitable for 
reading before the hearth on Christmas 
Eve or before that, G. K. Chesterton not- 


withstanding. Note to contributors: there 
is still time to submit mss. —R.J.C. 
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Deliver Us from Evil 


oo US FROM EVIL” is an urgent 
petition, because as Jesus knew “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation” (John 
16:33). How does God answer our prayer 
for deliverance from the evil of the world? 

For one thing God delivers us from per- 
sonal evil. How does he do that? Does 
that mean that no evil will befall me and 
that I will live in peace and plenty all my 
life? It does not. It means that God an- 
swers our prayer for deliverance by spar- 
ing us so much. When you think of all the 
things that could have happened to you, 
all the tragedies that might have come to 
your life, you realize from how many of 
them you have been spared. I haven’t been 
sick most of my life like Robert Louis 
Stevenson, or become deaf like Beethoven, 
or blind like Milton, or deaf and blind 
like Helen Keller. I haven’t been scorned 
because of my color like Booker T. 
Washington or Jackie Robinson. I’ve 
never had tuberculosis like Edward L. 
Trudeau. I’ve not served as a galley slave 
because of my religion like John Knox. 

It was not my lot to be cast to lions 
like the early Christians or to be hung 
from a cross like Jesus Christ at the age 
of thirty-three. As you see the possibili- 
ties of what could have happened to you, 
there isn’t a person living for whom God 
hasn’t spared them very much. 

God also delivers from personal evil 
by giving the confidence that with him you 
can bear anything or make it yield some 
harvest of good. The twenty-third psalm 
does not say you will be spared from 
death. It says, “Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death.” But it 
goes on to say that though I walk through 
that valley “I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me” (Psalm 23:4). The thirty- 
fourth psalm declares, “I sought the Lord 
and he heard me, and delivered me from 
all my fears” (Psalm 34:4). Daniel was 
thrown into the den of lions. Early the 
next morning the anxious king was at the 
door asking, “O Daniel. servant of the 
living God, is thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, able to deliver thee?” (Daniel 
6:20). And you know that Daniel was 
delivered. Or the apostle Paul, “. . . what 
persecutions I endured: but out of them 
all the Lord delivered me” (II Timothy 
hod ty 

It is this supreme confidence that 
people need today: the confidence that 
God does deliver us from much personal 
evil and will deliver us safe in soul from 
what we cannot be spared. Paul has suf- 
fered, yes. But he had been delivered from 
his suffering to be an even better servant 
of Jesus Christ. Just as children need a 





sense of security in the home, so we all 
need to feel a sense of security in the 
world. God gives the confidence in Christ 
that he can deliver us from evil. So Paul 
could confidently write, “All men forsook 
me. . . . Notwithstanding the Lord stood 
vith me ... and I was delivered . . .” 
(II Timothy 4:16,17). 

But God also delivers from social 
evil. Many people are just as much con- 
cerned about what may happen to the kind 
of civilization they believe in as to what 
may happen to them. We live in an un- 
steady world. It is rapidly forming itself 
into two gigantic armed camps, each fear- 
ful of the other. Are we in the democracies 
to be delivered from the menace of Com- 
munism? Only upon one condition, | be- 
lieve, namely that we are delivered into 
something better. Deliverance is not a neg- 
ative thing. We are delivered from some- 
thing, only for something better. So Jesus 
said of the capital of his nation, “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem . . . how often would I 
have gathered thy children together as a 
hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not!” (Luke 13:34). 

Social deliverance is conditional upon 
deliverance into something better. Only as 
our kind of life has the resources, the 
vision, the nerve, and the spiritual power 
to work for a more abundant life for all, 
tor the preservation of true freedom and 
a real brotherhood of man, have we the 
right to expect that God will deliver us. 

Is thy God able to deliver thee? Chris- 
tians answer firmly yea and amen, both as 
to personal and social deliverance. 

Prayer—We do not ask, O God. to 
be spared from all evil, we ask to be de- 
livered from its harmful effects, that we 
and our society may more nearly reflect 
the spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Deliver us from evil, Matthew 6:5-15 

Second Day: In the world, tribulation, Joho 
16:28-33. 

Third Day: All things work together, Romans 
&: 28-39, 

Fourth Day: T will fear no evil, Psalm 23 

Fifth Day: The Lord delivered me, Psalm 34 

Sixth Day: The Lord will deliver in time of 
trouble, Psalm 41 

Seventh Day: Is thy God able to deliver thee 
Daniel 6:18-23 

Eighth Day: Our God is able to deliver, Daniel 
3:13-18 

Ninth Day: The Lord delivered me, I Timothy 
: , 


, ie 
Tenth Day: The Lord knoweth how to deliver, 
II Peter 2:9-16. 

Eleventh Dav: I was delivered, Il Timothy 
1: 16-22 ' 
Twelfth Day: Delivered from darkness, Colos- 
stans 1:3-18 : 
Thirteenth Day: Ye would not, Luke 13:31-35. 
Fourteenth Day: If you only knew, Luke 19:41-+4. 


—Lawrence MacCorii Hortox 
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Dr. Kenneth D. Miller, who 
wrote “The Church and Those Out- 
side it” (page 20), is president of the 
New York City Mission Society, an 
undenominational organization for 
carrying on evangelical work in that 
city. Formerly, he was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Madison, New 
Jersey, and also spent many years 
abroad studying religious conditions. 
At the outset of his career, Dr. Miller 
was sent by the Presbyterian Board 





of Home Missions to study Czecho- 
slovakia. From 1917-19 he had charge 
of Y.M.C.A. work in Russia. Later he 
was sent as a representative of Gen- 
eral Assembly to study Church con- 
ditions in Europe. 


As will be seen from “My Un- 
ele Charlie” (page 7), Sam 
Schreiner, Jr., writes about the 
late Dr. Charles Cort from the 
family viewpoint. A nephew of 
the noted missionary-doctor, he 
reports: “I think it should be ap- 
propriately recorded that Dr. 
Cort sprained his ankle in an 
heroic effort to arrive in time to 
assist at my birth on June 6, 
1921. He was home on furlough, 





and... the accident occurred 
when he leaped over the back 
fence to catch a trolley.” 

After graduating from Prince- 
ton, Mr. Schreiner became the 
only member of the family to 
visit the Corts on the mission 
field. In 19142, he went to China 
as civilian employe of the OSS, 
and in 1943 was sent to India, 
where he visited his uncle at 
Fatehgarh. He is now a reporter 
on the Pittsburgh (Pennsylva- 
nia) Sun-Telegraph. 
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THE COVER 

Lem T. Jones, President of the 
National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, is one of the busiest Presby- 
terians we know. By profession a 
partner in a candy-manufacturing 
firm, he is an elder in Kansas City’s 
Second Presbyterian Church, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City and West 
Central YMCA’s, chairman of the 
United Negro College Fund of Great- 
er Kansas City, trustee of Missouri 
Valley College, and the father of four 
sons and two daughters. Mr. Jones 
preaches what he practices. urges 
“hard work” to the Council. “The me- 
chanics of doing the job,” he tells 
Presbyterian men, “are not dramatic. 
They are vital, and without them 
there can be no true success.” 

Cover PHOTO BY 

FREELANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

The present wave of evangelism 
sweeping the country is far from a 
new phenomenon in American life. In 
the next issue, Frank Mead will be- 
gin a series recalling the successes of 
oldtime spelibinders, dating back as 
far as the “great awakening” of pre- 
Revolutionary days. In a series of 
three articles, he will trace the evan- 
gelistic movement in this country 
through the days of Billy Sunday 
and Dwight L. Moody, up to the 
evangelistic advance carried on by 
most denominations today. 

An article written by Chad Walsh 
will turn the microscope on the atti- 
tudes of college students about reli- 
gion. Called “College Students Are 
from Missouri,” the article is based 
on an informal survey made among 
students at Beloit College. 











Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











THE CENSUS, THE CITY, AND THE CHURCH 


The new census documents the disappearance 
of the small town and the thinning down of the rural 
community which, with the Protestant churches, have 
been the chief sources and support of the American 
tradition at its best. The America of our forefathers 
was a nation of small towns with their town meetings 
and a consequent sense of civic responsibility on the 
part of individuals. 

This is not to say that everything was strawberry 
shortcake in the good old days. Statistically we were 
less religious then than now, (whatever that may mean), 
and political scandal is no twentieth century innova- 
tion, but an astonishing proportion of citizens rose to 
enduring fame. It was a rural and small town society 
with occasional medium sized cities that gave America 
the age of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and Madison 
in public life, Stuart and the Peales in art, and the 
Concord sages in literature. 

There are reasons why the city cannot produce crea- 
tive leaders but must recruit them from town and 
country. The overpowering presence of the material 
dwarfs the spiritual, just as old Trinity Church, at the 
head of Wall Street, which used to be the seaman’s 
landmark for New York, is now swallowed up by tower- 
ing banks and office buildings. It takes effort to be 
conscious of God in the great city just as you have to 
stretch your neck to see the sky. 

More serious is the deadly impersonalizing of life 
where keeping aloof from others is a matter of self 
protection. The city dweller lives in a world of strangers. 
but we grow only through such intimate association 
with our fellows as requires us to enter into their prob- 
lems, understand their views, and adjust ourselves to 
their Meds. 

The intimacy of small towns has been caricatured no 
end, and it does have its drawbacks. It takes more self 
control to live in a small town. You don’t bawl out 
the grocery clerk. He may be sitting beside you in the 
choir next Sunday. Your acquaintances are not limited 
to your own professional, social or religious group, but 
extend to all kinds of people including the village moron 
who scatters tacks where the cars park at the station!— 
and all this makes for growth. Growth is a painful 
discipline which many people manage to avoid by keep- 
ing their relationships with others superticial. For such 
people the great city, the mammoth university, and the 
huge church, offer protective coloring. 


In addition to impeding personal growth. the 
city pattern of impersonal living makes irresponsible 
citizens. It is not healthy to live so aloof from others 
that one seldom sees the effect of his own conduct on 
their lives. You never go home with the waiter you 
scolded and the effect of your behavior on him never 
comes home to you. Evil thrives notoriously in the city 


but until the burglar jimmies your own window it never 
occurs to you to do anything about it. This—not pro- 
hibition—is the cause of the burgeoning gangsterism of 
our time which increases as cities grow larger. It is bad 
for one to live in a community where he feels that he 
needn’t bother about community conditions and worse 
where he feels that nothing he could do would have any 
effect. It dwarfs his personality; as Aldous Huxley put 
it “a sense of uselessness is the most severe strain to 
which any organism can be subjected.” 


A popular movement from the city back to town 
and country would be wholesome. There is every reason 
for such a movement. The great city has outlived its 
usefulness. In a highly technical society it is a major 
defense hazard in war time. Even in times of peace its 
life has become so complex and interdependent that 
anything from a bus strike to a heavy snow throws it 
out of kilter. Besides, all the major advantages of the 
city can now be enjoyed in the smaller community, plus. 
that which no city can provide—normal community and 
home life. 

Meanwhile the institution best qualified to bring some 
experience of community into city life is the Church. 
One of the most important developments among city 
churchmen has received little publicity. It is a co- 
operative effort of a group of New York churches to 
develop community consciousness among the loneliest 
people in the world, the inhabitants of congested areas. 


The city church is ripe for a restudy. It has 
not yet freed itself from the routine and schedule of 
the rural church, while the groups it serves are vastly 
different in their problems, their home arrangements. 
and their working hours. The effort to transfer the 
rural church pattern to the city has been unsuccessful. 
No more conclusive evidence of this could be offered 
than the fact that it is the part of the city where popu- 
lation is thickest that downtown city churches desert for 
the suburbs. 

Many so called “successful” city churches have suc- 
cumbed to the dreadful disease statisticitis whose victims 
measure importance by numerical size. The mammoth 
church with its thousands of members and impersonal 
relationships, sometimes merely carries into the sanctu- 
ary the major shortcomings of city life. Such churches 
might give serious thought to dividing into smaller, more 
efficient units. Other churches as they pass the thou- 
sand mark should turn their attention toward developing 
new churches rather than making themselves larger. 

Both city and town church must gear their programs 
to the fact that no group life is normal that fails to 
provide the kind of fellowship that develops responsible 
growing persons, alert to the dignity of human life and 
vividly aware of God. 
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Uncle 


Charlie 


An intimate elimpse 
of medical missionary 


Edwin Charles Cort 


NCLE CHARLIE was a child’s delight. 

He was a fabulous character, really 
—one you could boast about among the 
boys. His masculine exploits ranged from 
college basketball to tiger hunting in the 
somber jungles of Siam. Uncle Charlie 
had crossed the seven seas. He had visited 
nearly all the exotic places of the earth. 
He was a companion to kings and a friend 
to beggars. 

Nobody else in town had an uncle like 
Uncle Charlie. In fact, it seemed to me 
that nobody else in the world had an 
incle quite like him. It was only much 
later that I realized how 
my child’s instinct had been. 


well-directed 


Day to day and year to year, Uncle 
Charlie was a far-away almost legendary 
figure. We heard about him around the 
house, of course, but only in snatches of 
otherwise drab adult conversation. Moth- 
er might say at the table, “I had a let- 
ter from Charlie today,” or “Mabel 
Writes that they're leaving next month.” 
fhen, once in a long, long while we would 
learn that Uncle Charlie was coming to 
visit us, 

Whatever strain they might have put 
on the household facilities, the arrival of 
Uncle Charlie and Aunt Mabel were al- 
ways glad occasions for my brother, sis- 
ter, and me. There would be trunks and 
Suitcases plastered with shipping stamps 
that proclaimed their wide-ranging ven- 
tures. Soon after they came. the cellar 
would fill up with huge boxes which, like 
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JR. 


Pandora’s, were jammed with surprises. 
Out of them would come a tangible es- 
sence of the Orient. There would be fine 
cloth and jewels and hand-beaten silver- 
ware for the women and girls, teak-wood 
boxes and intricately carved ebony ele- 
phants for the men and boys. For grand- 
mother, there was usually a gift from 
the royal family—once a large, brass, vo- 
tive bowl and once a lacquered temple 
gong with a deep, resonant tone which 
could be heard half a mile away. 

But, best of all, there would be stories, 
the sort of stories a boy could feast on 
and fill an insatiable appetite for adven- 
ture. There was a point to some of them, 
too, like the one about the Siamese lad 
who was afraid of tigers. He asked to 
sleep in the middle when he and two com- 
panions bedded down for the night in the 
dense jungle. Sure enough, a tiger stole 
up on the trio and dragged the frightened 
boy off, leaving his braver friends un- 
touched. You knew the story was true, 
because Uncle Charlie had bandaged the 
mangled boy’s wounds. 

Often Uncle Charlie was the hero of 
some harrowing yarn, but he_ usually 
twisted the tale so that it ended by be- 
ing a glorious joke on him. When he was 
through with the telling, his own guffaw 
would ring louder than all the rest. One 
story he always liked to recount was 
about the time he was tiger bait. 


Uncle Charlie was summoned to treat 
a Scottish engineer who had been injured 
at one of the teak companies’ outposts 
several days horseback ride away. He 
lost the coolies who were bearing his sup- 
plies the first afternoon and pushed on 
completely without food and almost with- 
out sleep for two days and a night. On 
the second night, Uncle Charlie came 
upon a camp erected by a group of coolies 
who were working on the road. There was 
a large shed where they all slept and a 
small bamboo shelter the road 
wiich they offered him. 

Uncle Charlie had a good-night’s sleep, 
and, when he awakened, one of the work- 
men asked, “Did you see anything in the 
night ?”’ 

“Why, no,” Uncle Charlie 
“What was there to see?” 

“You didn’t see a tiger?” 

“No,” Uncle Charlie assured the man. 
“Ts there one around?” 

“Oh, yes,” the workman “The 
night before last he broke into our shed 
and grabbed one of us. But we caught 
our friend by the legs and shouted all to- 
gether until the tiger finally dropped him 
and ran away.” 

After a bit of further questioning, the 
workman revealed to Uncle Charlie that 
all the coolies had slept more soundly that 
night, because they thought the tiger 
would prefer to attack one man—Uncle 
Charlie in his bamboo shelter—than in- 
vade their crowded hut again. 


across 


replied, 


said. 





Not all the animals in Uncle Charlie’s 
stories were wild denizens of the jungle. 
There were, for example, his polo ponies 
—Zu Zu and Rastus—around which we 
wove tales as fascinating to a boy as any- 
thing Will James had to offer. 

When Uncle Charlie first saw Zu Zu, 
his owner was trying to mount him while 
three men were holding the bridle. The 
pony broke loose, chased two of the men 
over a fence and sent the third up a 
tree. Uncle Charlie, diagnosing Zu Zu’s 
trouble as a case of a sensitive mouth 
which caused him to go mad with pain 
when handlers jerked the bit, bought the 
horse on the spot. He turned Zu Zu 
loose in a paddock for two weeks. Then 
he saddled him and put in a soft bit. 
After Zu Zu was used to the saddle, Uncle 
Charlie fed him a banana and, while the 
pony was munching, vaulted into the sad- 
dle. Zu Zu gave a few half-hearted bucks 
and trotted off. He was “broken.” 

Rastus, a gift from a prince, was so 
wild when Uncle Charlie got him that it 
was almost impossible to mount. The 
only way you could do it, Uncle Charlie 
said, was to put your foot in the stirrup 
and swing as far forward as possible in 
hopes you would hit the saddle before he 
was too far on his way. He usually bolted 
for a half mile before he could be brought 
under control. Gentle handling, however, 
reduced Rastus to a pet that would come 
at Uncle Charlie’s whistle. When he was 
sitting at his desk with his back to the 
window, Uncle Charlie was often sur- 
prised to feel Rastus, his neck stretched 
over the sill, nuzzling his shoulder. 

Is it any wonder that a boy found 
Uncle Charlie, who, despite his aura of 
cosmopolitanism, always found time to 
tell of such matters, wonderful? He nev- 
er “talked down” to children. You never 
had the feeling that Uncle Charlie would 
rather be with adults or that his wit was 
aimed at a more sophisticated audience. 

In the passage of time, however, Uncle 
Charlie became a young man’s inspiration. 


Many special honors 


While the tales of tigers and elephants 
and Oriental pomp never palled, they 
gradually became embellishments on the 
main story—the saga of a dynamic and 
heroic career. For Uncle Charlie, I 
learned, was a man of unusual competence 
in his chosen field of medicine. This un- 
derstanding came upon me of a sudden 
when I attended ceremonies at his alma 
mater, Washington & Jefferson College, 
at which he was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree. Uncle Charlie 
was then, for the first time, an important 
figure in my young eyes. He was Edwin 
Charles Cort, A.B., M.A., M.D., Sc.D, 
F.A.C.P., and F.A.C.S. The last two— 
fellowships in both the American College 
of Physicians and the American College 
of Surgeons—were a signal honor that few 
doctors can attain because of the limited 
nature of their practice. 


Uncle Charlie always used to say that 
he wished he could limit his practice to 
diagnosis. But my young mind was aflame 
with his stories of surgery, often under 
the crudest conditions in some native 
Siamese village. He even operated on an 
elephant once. He had to climb a step 
ladder to open a sore on the great beast’s 
back. While he was cutting. the elephant 
started to run, and Uncle Charlie slid 
safely down its tail. 

If I ever heard Uncle Charlie speak 
with contempt. it was of the eight-hour 
day. He never knew the meaning of ex- 
tended rest except on his rare visits home. 
A typical day at his mission station in 
Chiengmai in the north of Siam might be- 





EDWIN CHARLES CORT, one of 
the great medical missionaries of 
our day, died January 10, 1950, at 
the age of seventy. He had retired 
in March, 1949, after forty-one 
years of work in Thailand under 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

During his long career in Thai- 
land, Dr. Cort was in charge of sev- 
eral small hospitals at various times, 
and on several occasions was direc- 
tor of medical work with lepers at 
Chiengmai. His major contribution, 
however, was made at McCormick 
Hospital at Chiengmai, which he de- 
veloped from meager beginnings to 
a fully equipped modern hospital 
with a nurses’ training program en- 
listing 100 students in an accredited 
four-year course. 

There was no medical school in 
Thailand when he first arrived. But 
Dr. Cort gathered a half-dozen young 
students and trained them himself. 
When a medical college was later 
established, he opened his home to 
many students, aiding them finan- 
cially and _ professionally during 
their school years. 

Invasion of Thailand by Japan 
forced Dr. Cort out of Thailand 
during the war. When he returned, 
bearing five tons of medicine for 
malaria victims, he was received by 
an ovation of thousands of people 
who came to his home to welcome 
him back. 

The article on these pages is a 
personal memoir of Edwin Charles 
Cort, written by his nephew, Samuel 
Schreiner, Jr. of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 











gin for Uncle Charlie at 5:30 a.m. But 
let one of his early letters speak for him 
on this subject: 

“T studied till 7:15, then went to break- 
fast. On the way, I was met by a boat 
captain who wanted me to hire his boat 
for freight up river. This sounds simple, 
but the conversation was in Laos (the 
tongue of north Siam) and so necessarily 
slow. After breakfast there was a patient 
to look after, then native prayers. Then 
I started over to my own place and was 
met by a distracted father who wanted 
me to go at once to his year-old baby. I 
got my pony and started post haste over 
the rice paddy which is being flooded in 


places. We raced, splashed, and waded 
about three miles to his little bamboo 
house. Here I found the baby dying. It 
had been sick twenty days, and they came 
only in extremis. Then back, and, in pass- 
ing Dr. McGilvary’s, I stopped to see 
him. He had broken a rib by a fall against 
a table. 

“Then I had to go out to examine one 
of his servants. Then to the hospital 
where I arrived just in time for native 
chapel. Then the morning clinic—a Chi- 
nese with a bad heart, then a baby with 
intestinal trouble, then a man _ growing 
blind, then the wife of an elder who was 
just greatly played out, etc. Then work 
on the treasurer’s books till 3 p.m., then 
away to see a patient, a teacher in the 
girls’ school, with high fever. I took a 
microscope and spent nearly an hour of 
the hardest kind of work—for it is a 
tremendous eye strain and always makes 
me sick (sea sick) for a while—looking 
at her blood for malaria. By the time I 
got back, it was 4:30 and tea time. Then 
the mail came, and I was busy until nearly 
6 P.M. on treasury business. Then Dr. 
Palmer and I walked over to the hospital 
for exercise, as we wanted to find out how 
Mrs. Mason was. for she had been ill last 
night. And so it goes.” 


Medium sized man 


There was no wonder that a boy who 
heard of days like this could seldom flag 
at his tasks with good conscience. This 
was particularly true, because Uncle 
Charlie was now no taller than the boy— 
just a medium sized man, in fact, but one 
who walked erectly. His bold, blue eyes 
were always focused outward, taking the 
measure of the job which confronted him. 

His work was not always accomplished 
by sheer energy. Often it took ingenuity, 
too. Faced with a group of cataract cases 
early in his career, Uncle Charlie, who had 
never operated on an eye, read hurriedly 
what material he could find on the anat- 
omy of the eye and operating techniques. 
Then he checked over his instruments. He 
had everything but an iridectomy forceps. 
This is a fine-toothed forceps used to 
catch the iris at the edge of the pupil and 
draw it up through a semi-circular in- 
cision in the margin of the cornea, so that 
a bit of the iris can be removed with fine 
scissors. The result is a keyhole pupil 
through which the cataract—a degener- 
ated lense of the eye—can be extracted. 

Uncle Charlie decided he could not oper- 
ate without the forceps. He was living at 
the time above the mission’s girls’ school. 
and he was passing through the school on 
his way to the hospital to send these blind 
patients away when he saw a group of 
girls crocheting. The idea struck him that 
here was his instrument. Uncle Charlie 
took a steel crochet hook, bent it slightly. 
and transformed it into a makeshift for- 
ceps. With this crude implement, he was 
able to restore the vision of seven people. 

There was drama in Uncle Charlie’s 
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work, too—drama involving those charac- 
ters so typically peopling the tropics in 
the works of writers like Somerset 
Maugham. One of Uncle Charlie’s prize 
patients was an English consular official 
who had lost his right arm when his plane 
was shot down in World War I. British 
doctors had operated nine times and left 
a small stump. They said they could do 
no more. Over the years, the consul 
learned to play polo, golf. and tennis with 
his left hand. Although the stump pained 
him constantly, he hid his feelings with 
typical British stoicism. Uncle Charlie 
said he often watched the man playing 
cards at the club while the effort to hide 
his pain caused perspiration to break out 
on his face. To relieve himself, he would 
keep moving the stump. Moved by com- 
passion Uncle Charlie kept the consul 
supplied with morphine. At last, Uncle 
Charlie insisted on operating, despite what 
the British doctors had said. when he saw 
that the man was doping himself to excess. 

The operation was a success. Uncle 
Charlie untangled the nerves in the stump 
and shot them full of an anesthetic. Then 
he took the consul off morphine. Every- 
thing went well for a time until one night 
Uncle Charlie was awakened by the con- 
sul’s number one boy. After a look at the 
boy’s worried face, he slipped a raincoat 
over his pajamas and hopped into the 
Ford which, by now, had replaced his 
faithful ponies. 


Consul recovers 


The consul’s bungalow was situated 
between the road and the river. As Uncle 
Charlie drove toward the house, the head- 
lights of his car illuminated a titanic 
struggle. A white man, naked to the waist 
was fighting to free himself from the 
grip of two, small, dark Siamese. Uncle 
Charlie dove into the fray and soon had 
the consul back in bed. Completely ra- 
tional now, he begged Uncle Charlie’s for- 
giveness and told him to go home. But 
Uncle Charlie knew the course of delirium 
tremens, which the consul was suffering 
as a result of quitting the dope. and so he 
stationed himself at the bedroom door 

ently, the consul made another bolt 
for the river. This time. however. he 
pitched over the verandah into a flower 
bed and was momentarily stunned. Uncle 
Charlie put him back in bed once more 
and put him to sleep with an injection. 

The sequel to the story, of course, is 
that the official recovered. He later 
reached a high station in the British for- 
eign service. It was the sort of story 
Uncle Charlie liked to use to illustrate 
the rewards of his work. 

But for all his good works, Uncle 
Charlie was not a haloed saint. Among 
his besetting vices was the habit of smok- 
ing cigarettes. For years. he had been 
accustomed to lighting one from the butt 
of another and letting the ashes spray 
across his vest or the nearest piece of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Returning to Chiengmai, Siam, in 1946, Dr. Cort was made welcome with flowers. 














Siamese welcoming ceremony includes anointing of the Corts’ hands with water. 
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Enjoying conversation between classes are: Labib Mishriki, from Egypt, William S. Stoddard of Los Angeles, Kenneth Fox. 
on leave from Alaskan mission field, and Leonard A. Griffith, of Ottawa, Canada. Summer school was attended by 392 pastors. 


Summer School for Pastors 


fee CAN THE CHURCH Say to the 
young reservist and his bride, or to 
the parents of the boys in Korea? That’s 
but one of many questions currently on 
the minds and hearts of many pastors. 
When the Korea war was about a month 
old, one minister confessed “For the first 
time I’ve been actually afraid to face my 
congregation. 

“T was almost thinking of quitting the 
ministry,” he continued. “I’ve felt so in- 
adequate to cope with the problems my 
people—especially the young 
may soon be having. The veterans of the 
last war who may have to fight again— 
what can you say to them? There seems 
to be a growing sense that with all these 
wars, life just isn’t worth-while. Many a 
man wonders what's the use trying to be 
a good Christian—why not just drift, or 
like most. take the path of pleasure till 
his number’s up?” 

This minister attended the Princeton 
Theological Institute. held through ten 
days during July, and there gained new 
confidence in his calling, strengthening his 


people— 
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By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


grip on the Christian views on the mean- 
ing of suffering and struggle. 

Three hundred ninety-two pastors—pos- 
sibly yours was among them—went back 
to school at Princeton this summer. Com- 
ing to the stately and beautiful campus 
was for many among the faculty and dele- 
including Toyohiko Kagawa of 
Japan, a return to alma mater. For others, 
like Edinburgh University Chaplain David 
Read, it was their first visit. not only to 
Princeton, but to the United States. 

Assembled by Dr. Christy Wilson of 
the Seminary. the faculty whose names 
are household words in any manse at- 
tract delegates of twenty-nine denomina- 
tions. from thirty-one states, five foreign 
countries 

The study topic for 1950, the Institute’s 
ninth year, was “The Renewal of Hope”— 
a bold theme, of inspired timeliness. Dis- 
cussions and question periods kept bring- 
ing theological truths down to the level of 
practical action. It was not a day for hair- 


gates, 


splitting speculation. As one delegate put 
it, “For a world in flames, a lot of fluff 
won't help.” 

No town could be more tranquil than 
Princeton in summer, but during the ten 
days of the Institute, the rumble of a 
distant drum was often heard. In group 
discussions on the lawn in front of the 
chapel. in informal conversations in the 
dorms, many roads led to Korea. 

A lawn discussion on alcohol, for in- 
stance, led to Korea when a minister said 
he thought young peoples’ drinking 4 
symptom of the insecurity of their world. 
Several then expressed misgivings about 
the “police action” in Korea, since it ad- 
mittedly carried the risk of setting of 
another world war. Ought not the Church 
to set its face more firmly against war? 

Appealed to for an opinion, Dr. David 
Read of Scotland, once a British army 
chaplain. veteran of four years in a Naa 
prison camp, upheld the United Nations 
decision. “In British churches,” he said, 
“there are few pacifists left. Many of us 
feel that pacifism must bear a good share 
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of responsibility for World War II. Paci- 
fists had great influence in the 30's, and 
helped prevent the democracies from nip- 
ping Hitlerism in the bud.” 

The Institute consists of one part re- 
fresher courses, lectures, and discussions 
on Christian doctrine and its application 
to life today, and one part free time for 
ministers with differing experiences behind 
them to exchange ideas. 

Left free to select the courses and lec- 
tures they wanted, the pastors had abun- 
dant chances to augment their knowledge 
of theology, man, and the world of 1950. 
They could study religion per se with 
such leading theologians as John Mackay, 
Andrew Blackwood, George Hendry, L. J. 
Trinterud, and Donald Macleod. 


Man needs to see his problems 


Man, in the context of the particular 
mess he is in today, was examined from 
the viewpoint of the psychological scien- 
tist in a class taught by psychiatrist Ber- 
tha Paulssen, one-time refugee from Hit- 
ler’s purge of intellectuals. Regularly a 
professor at Gettysburg Seminary (Lu- 
theran). Dr. Paulssen told her minister- 
students at Princeton that one of the roots 
of modern man’s malaise consists in dis- 
sipating his emotions in casual relations 
with too many people, failing to form deep 
intimacies with family members and life- 
long friends. She warned the pastors about 
the futility of either upbraiding or sooth- 
ing their parishioners about their short- 
comings or troubles. Only when a person 


is led to see his problem for himself, she 
said, and assumes responsibility for it, can 
real improvement be made. 

A spot survey of the world of 1950 
was provided by delegates and speakers 
from England, Germany, India, Scotland, 
Egypt, Japan, Alaska, Mexico, and Iran. 
Pastor Martin Niemoller of Germany, 
famous for his seven years in concentra- 
tion camps, gave a dark view of the pros- 
pects of Protestantism in Central Europe. 
Now stooped, tense, and worn-looking, Dr. 
Niemoller described the German Church 
as “the only significant link remaining be- 
tween East and West Zones,” and pleaded 
for UN action on the unification of his 
country, promised at Potsdam. 

The biggest crowds at the Institute, 
swelled by local Princeton visitors, were 
drawn by tiny, vivacious, gentle-mannered 
Toyohiko Kagawa, Christian leader of 
Japan for three decades. Kagawa was in 
Princeton two days, preached at two 
morning chapel services, conducted a lawn 
discussion, and took time to chat with his 
old classmates of the Seminary—“I’m a 
grandfather, too,” he told them proudly, 
“of a five-year-old little boy.” 

When he spoke in the chapel, Kagawa 
had to be led to the pulpit, and he used 
a magnifying glass to read from a large- 
print Bible. Many years ago his sight was 
impaired by trachoma, contracted while he 
was evangelizing in the slums of Kobe. 
And his face still bears the marks of beat- 
ings he received from hoodlums and from 
police in days when Christianity was not 





Kagawa preaches to pastors 


so well thought of in Japan as it is today. 

For a number of the delegates, the little 
Japanese, with the baggy black suit and 
the tie which kept slipping down from 
his collar-button, crystallized what they 
had come to the Institute to find. He was 
a living assurance of Paul’s promise that 
nothing “shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God.” With his high, thin 
Oriental voice, his quick. vivid gestures. 
Kagawa told of his struggles with tuber- 
culosis, his imprisonments during the war. 
Yet the words he used more than any 
others were “joy” and “love.” As he talked 
on, it became impossible to doubt that 
“perfect love casts out fear.” that when 
we have enough love, life is always, under 
any circumstances, joyous and worthwhile. 


Ministers take refresher courses at Princeton 


On summer school’s faculty were: E. G. Homrighausen, James K. Quay, Bertha Paulssen, Donald Miller, J. Donald Butler, 


Donald Macleod, Toyohiko 





Kagawa, who is presently making a lecture-tour of the United States, and J. Christy Wilson. 


° 








President Truman Reopens 
Vatican Controversy 

Ever since the resignation of Myron C. 
Taylor as President Truman’s representa- 
tive at the Vatican last January, the ques- 
tion of U.S. ties with the Roman Catholic 
Church has been one of intense specula- 
tion throughout the country. Roman Cath- 
olic officials in the U.S. have not often 
commented publicly on the issue, but the 
nation’s Protestant churches have taken 
care to put themselves clearly on record 
against further official links between the 
government and Pope Pius XII. The Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., through the Gen- 
eral Assembly and scores of synod and 
presbytery resolutions, has reiterated this 
year its absolute opposition to any such 
move. But until a month ago there was 
silence from the White House on the situ- 
ation. 

Then, at a press conference. Mr. 
Truman declared that he would not send 
another personal representative to the 
Vatican but that he was considering the 
matter of naming a regular dinlomatic 
minister to the Holy Sce. The President 
was asked if this would be a regular diplo- 
matic mission, such as the nation sends to 
sovereign governments which it recognizes. 
Mr. Truman said it would be so. 

This statement, in the midst of hur- 
ried defense planning, brought immediate 
comment from two Protestant spokesmen, 
but cautious silence from both the Ameri- 
can Catholic hierarchy and the U.S. Sen- 
ate, which will have to confirm anv such 
appointment. 

Dr. Joseph M. Dawson, director of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, 
who represents some 15,000,000 Baptists, 
said that he was glad that the President 
had decided to terminate the position of 
“personal representative” at the Vatican 
and to bring any future representation at 
the Vatican under constitutional pro- 
cedure. But he stated, “It is exceedingly 
unfortunate, however, that this question 
comes up at a time when the nation needs 
unity. There is no more divisive question 
that could arise in the life of the nation 
than this.” Dr. Glenn L. Archer of the 
Protestants and Others United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State organization 
brought up several points for the President 
to consider. 

Among these, he said, is whether recog- 
nition of the Vatican as a sovereign power 
would require all agents of the Roman 
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Church to 
Agents Registration 
President should also consider whether 
such a relationship would violate the 
church-state separation clause in the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, and 
whether it would be diplomatically wise 
in a predominantly non-Catholic country 
to single out one church for special recog- 
nition. 

According to reports from Wash- 
ington, the Senate, for the most part, is 
taking the position that it will face the 
situation when a definite appointment has 
been made. Already deeply involved in 
debate and action on defense, wartime 
controls, and heavier taxes, it has no de- 
sire to become embroiled in a religious 
controversy. The reaction which many 
members of the Senate are receiving on 
their recent approval of the $100,000.000 
Export-Import Bank loan to Spain makes 
them doubly wary of religious issues. 
Several senators from predominantly Prot- 
estant Southern states reported that they 
have received a heavy volume of critical 
mail on votes favoring a loan to Spain. 

From all indications, Mr. Truman will 
not take any definite action on the Vatican 
issue until after Congress adjourns this 
summer or fall, or until after the Novem- 
ber elections. But when the new Congress 
is seated next January, it may be faced 
with more than a minor struggle over one 
of the nation’s most celebrated religious 
issues. 


register under the 
Act. The 


Catholic 
Foreign 


Benevolence Giving Up 


Through July of 1950 


This year the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is doing something new in its 
financial history. Through use of its 


“planned education” program to bring the 
meaning of benevolence giving to more 
congregation members than ever before, 
and by letting each congregation figure 
out its own benevolence contributions 
through a “self-allocation” plan. the 
Church is now in the process of raising a 
benevolence budget with no set goal. This 
revolutionary step in Church finance 
(P.L., June 10, °49) was adopted by the 
1949 General Assembly to give the people 
of the Church the final word in planning 
support of the Church's world-wide activi- 
ties. 

According to figures received from the 
budget and finance committee of the Pres- 
bvterian Church early in August, the new 











approach to the benevolence budget has 
so far produced heartening but not star- 
tling results. 

Through July 31, benevolence contri- 


butions by individual churches. church 
schools, and youth budget groups totaled 
$4.338.455, an increase of $317.202 or 
7.89 percent over the same period in 1949. 
The increase for the month of July. 1950, 
however, was only $28,716, or 3.68 percent 
over July, 1949. 


Message for Labor Day 


Next week the “summer doldrums” of 
the nation’s Protestant churches, which 
this year haven’t been too strong because 
of the acute world situation, will be over. 
Most of the nation’s church-goers will 
have finished their vacations and will be 
back in force to get the fall church pro- 
grams off to a good start. 

The day that signals this return of ac- 
tivity is the date set aside by the people 
of the United States to honor the 
earners of the nation. And this vear. in 
its annual Labor Day message. the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. the nation’s 
leading Protestant and Orthodox inter- 
church agency, reminded its 29.000 000 
members of the vital tie between Christi- 
anity and economics. 

The message, to be read in thou- 
sands of churches on September 2 and 9, 
states that science and a free economic 
system fail to solve the problems of so- 
ciety unless they are accompanied by the 
practice of Christian ideals, 

“Despite all our resources, we have not 
been able to meet even the basic needs of 
many people at home and of millions 
throughout the world. Unless we continu- 
ally seek to make the convictions we hold 
as Christians operate in the work that is 
our livelihood, we invite moral decay,” 
the statement declares. 

It warns against allowing the national 
economy to become habitually dependent 
on “artificial supporis” such as military 
expenditures. “We must strengthen and 
improve those elements in our economic 
system which will enable us to maintain 
continued high levels of employment and 
productivity without such supports. . - - 
To do this. we must declare unremi(ting 
war on poverty, ignorance, greed, and 
prejudice.” 

The message declares that “the Chris- 
tian can never accept the doctrine that un- 
employment and hunger are inevitable any 
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more than he can accept the doctrine that 
war is inevitable.” 

Church people are urged to familiarize 
themselves with the problems of wage 
earners and with organized labor’s contri- 
bution to industrial progress and harmony. 
They are encouraged to correct injustices 
in the social order and to oppose abuses of 
economic power by labor as well as by 
management and other groups. 

“All Christians are equally called to 
honor God daily in love to their neighbors 
through their different vocations. Every 
useful occupation, be it that of a wage 
earner, businessman. or minister, can be 
an expression of a person’s will to serve 
God and his fellow men.” 


Chaplains’ Corps 
To Be Increased 

After 175 years of faith and courage in 
all parts of the world, the Army Chaplain 
Corps and its companion corps in the 
Navy and Air Force are again preparing 
for what looks like increased activity in 
the war-worried world of 1950. 

The Army Chaplain Corps celebrated 
its 175th anniversary on July 29. In 1775 
the Continental Congress passed on that 
date a resolution forming the Corps short- 
ly after General Washington had issued a 
call for the clergy to serve with the Con- 
tinental Army. Today Army as well as 
Navy and Air chaplains are serving with 
the United Nations forces in Korea. And 
already some of these soldiers’ pastors 
have been brutally murdered by the Ko- 
rean Reds. 

The Army chaplains this year have had 
little time to remember their memorable 
records of the past. The call went out re- 
cently for chaplains in the reserves to 
volunteer for active duty. The Navy De- 
partment has issued the same appeal, 
while the Air Force has announced that it 
needs 300 young clergymen to take reserve 
commissions and that it will order fifty 
reserve chaplains to active duty. 


Church Moderator 
Visits Latin America 

Next week the Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., Dayton’s Dr. 
Hugh Ivan Evans. will return to the 
United States from a historic five-week 
trip to Latin America. the first of its kind 
ever made by the head of the Church. 

Traveling most of the way by air, Dr. 
and Mrs. Evans are acting as the Presby- 
terian Church’s ambassadors to the many 
Latin American Protestant churches which 
have sprung up in the past century through 
the work of missionaries of the Presby- 
terian and other Protestant faiths. In at 
least four countries (Brazil, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Mexico) the Evanses are ex- 
tending greetings and recognition to free 
and independent national Presbyterian 
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Churches, which have taken up the work 
which Presbyterian missionaries from the 
U.S. have begun. And in a fifth country, 
Chile. the process of forming an autono- 
mous Presbyterian Church has already 
been started. 

In addition. the Evanses are visiting 
most of the Church’s mission stations and 
many interdenominational centers in Latin 
America, including those in Mexico. Gua- 
temala. Brazil. Venezuela. the Canal Zone, 
and Argentina. One of the high points of 
the trip took place two weeks ago, when 
the Moderator attended sessions of the 
Latin American Field Council of the 
Church’s Board of Foreign Missions at 
Santiago, Chile. This Council is made up 
oi executives of the missions maintained 
in Central and South America by the 
Church. It is empowered to supervise the 
over-all strategy of the missions in their 
evangelistic, medical, educational, and 
welfare work. 

Just before Dr. and Mrs. Evans left for 
the mission conference, Dr. Evans re- 
ported. after visits to Mexico, Guatemala, 
and the Canal Zone, that “there seems to 
be a genuine friendship for us in America. 
It would seem that every effort should be 
made to help good will and to do every- 














Indicative of increased activity in the 
armed forces’ chaplaincy is this civilian 


clergy mission leaving for Europe to 


conduct retreats for Army, Navy, and 


Air Force chaplains stationed overseas. 
Bidding churchmen good-bye is Army 
Chief of Chaplains Major General Roy 
H. Parker. Travelers are, from left, Dr. 
Lester Welliver, Westminster, Maryland; 
Dr. Victor B. Nelson, Aldrich Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis; Fa- 
ther Daniel O'Keefe, New York, and 
Rabbi Benjamin Friedman of Syracuse. 
At right is Chaplain Willi: 
to travel with clergymen on month’s trip. 
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thing to make these people feel our inter- 
est. The Gospel is needed here first, and 
a governmental attitude that tries to 
understand these Protestants. second. We 
feel the devout consecration of our mis- 
sionaries who give their lives in love for 
these people. Surely the Gospel of Christ 
is the only agent for peace: we hope this 
will be given to all people.” 


Church DP Drive 


Gains Momentum 

There was good news in August from 
one of the Presbyterian Church’s busiest 
and most important post-war agencies— 
the Displaced Persons committee. Al- 
though the Korean situation and the rush 
to defense have taken most of the head- 
lines in the past two months, the refugee 
problem is still vital to progress towards 
peace (see page 14). From all indications 
Presbyterians have not forgotten this in 
the months since the General Assembly 
added a thousand more DP assurances to 
the previous Church quota of 2,000. 

As of August 15, the number of as- 
surances from Presbyterian churches and 
individuals has grown to 2,133, with a 
very small percentage of cancellations be- 
cause of the long wait for families. The 
number of families actually settled in the 
U.S. has almost doubled since June, with 
240 in new Presbyterian homes as of 
August 15. In addition, at least thirty 
families are coming into U.S. ports each 
week destined for Presbyterian sponsors. 
August is the first month in which the ar- 
rival of DP’s has been at all steady. 

Because of the pickup in arrivals 
and the need to locate as many Hungarian 
Presbyterian DP’s as possible who are 
eligible for resettlement in the U.S., the 
committee has enlarged its staff consider- 
ably. Dr. J. Leon Hooper, a former mis- 
sionary in the Philippines and research 
secretary of The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, is now the New York head of the 
committee, replacing Dr. Harold Hender- 
son, who is now in Munich, Germany, vis- 
iting DP camps in the search to locate 
Hungarian Presbyterians. 

Other new staff members are Miss Mar- 
garet Gillespie. formerly of the Church 
World Service DP staff. who is now han- 
dling the resettlement job for arriving 
families. Miss Betty Parkinson. formerly 
of the Kansas City area office of the For- 
eign Board. is now in charge of readjust- 
ment cases in the U.S.. and Miss Natalic 
Alexiev, a former Latvian DP herself, 
is using her fluency in six languages as the 
committee interpreter. Another New 
York staff member, Miss Renate Kroner. 
is now in Bremerhaven. Germany, facili- 
tating the movement of Presbyterian- 
sponsored DP’s. 
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@ Working for Peace 


Shall the I. R. O. Die? 


It is hard to hear the last mur- 
mur of hope for peace above the noise 
of battle on the peninsula of Korea. 
Yet the soldiers from nations fighting 
the invasion there do not represent 
single nations only. They are emis- 
saries of the United Nations and 
charged with the solemn duty of pre- 
venting successful aggression. This 
makes them truly workers for peace. 
Those of us who aspire to that title on 
the home front owe them a constant 
alertness to promote the same cause 
here by all means within our power. 

Our eyes must not focus so stead- 
ily on the Korean front that we re- 
main unmindful of threats elsewhere 
to the peace of our uneasy world. 
We must not, for example, forget 
that there is not yet any solution to 
the problem of millions of refugees 
in Europe. Asia, and the Near East. 

Within the past six months, 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations voted to dissolve the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization in 
March of 1951 and to replace that 
body by a High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The natural belief of most 
who read of this vote was that the I. 
R. O. would finish its job completely, 
or nearly so, by the date assigned. 
What are the facts? 

The I. R. O. was formed by the 
United Nations in fulfillment of its 
promise to help the stateless people 
of the world. One purpose of its for- 
mation was to help resettle those 
poverty-stricken people, wherever 
possible, in lands where they might 
have a chance to rise above the sub- 
marginal standard of living. A second 
aim was to help feed and care for 
the refugees, both for their own sake 
and to prevent their support from 
ruining the economy of the nations 
into which most of them drifted. 
Neither aim could be attained with- 
out cost. Neither will be completely 
accomplished by the date set for the 
abolition of the I. R. O., even for 
the limited number defined by the 
United Nations as refugees. 

What will be the result of the 
transfer of the I. R. O. duties to a 
High Commissioner? The efficient 
operating machinery of the I. R. O. 
will be destroyed. Its fleet, with ves- 
sels specially built to permit low cost 
resettlement, will be laid up. The 
I. R. O. occupational classification 
system, which has gained world-wide 
recognition, will, of necessity, be dis- 
carded. For the new commissioner 
will have no budget and no power 
to act, but only to make recommen- 


dations. If the country in which the 
refugees are located, through no fault 
of their own, cannot feed them, the 
commissioner will have no funds to 
assist. Unless private individuals step 
in. the refugees must starve. 

The thinness of the dike be- 
tween the free world and the Com- 
munist is being clearly shown in Ko- 
rea. Poverty is one of the most po- 
tent weapons the Communists have 
for breaking that dike. Once the ug- 
ly stream of their godless ideology 
crashes through this protection, the 
cost of rolling it back becomes tre- 
mendous. Congress is now being 
asked for an extra billion dollars be- 
cause of the Korean situation. 

The wall between the iron curtain 
and Europe is not strong. It is pro- 
tected now by the shoring timbers of 
the Marshall Plan. But ecoromists 
generally recognize that a free West 
Germany, a free Austria, and a free 
Italy—to name the weakest links on- 
ly—need for safety also a plan where- 
by the submarginal poor can be re- 
located. 

Many of the so-called Point Four 
nations need manpower as much as 
they do capital. The tools to trans- 
fer that manpower as needed are 
available only as long as the I. R. O. 
continues its work. Its long-time 
budget will be far less than the pres- 
ent request for the Korean front 
alone. 

The World Council of Churches 
has recognized the need for the I. R. 
O. This body has asked the United 
Nations to continue its support of 
the I. R. O. Unless American pres- 
sure is put on the Administration, 
this request seems sure to be denied. 
The United States representative on 
the I. R. O. Council has already 
stated that the Administration will 
not ask Congress for more money to 
support the I. R. O. The I. R. O 
leaders cannot battle for their own 
organization; an easy answer to any 
campaign they initiated would be the 
statement that they were simply bu- 
reaucrats, seeking to hold their jobs. 

The I. R. O. will die March 31. 
1951, unless American Christians in 
large numbers demand that the Ad- 
ministration reverse its present stand 
and take action in the next General 
Assembly to secure the repeal of last 
December's vote. The World Coun- 
cil of Churches wants this action. 
If you want it also, you can help by 
writing your congressman and sen- 
ators and the President. 

—CAsPeR BLACKBURN 
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According to Miss Mary A. Nesbitt of 
the committee staff, the most exciting part 
of the DP work is the reaction from both 
sponsors and families after settlement has 
taken place. The committee receives more 
than a dozen unsolicited letters every week 
from both DP’s and their new friends 
thanking the committee for arranging to 
bring both parties together. Miss Nesbitt 
said that very rarely did any complaints 
come in from either group. She added, 
however, that she hoped all future assur- 
ance-givers would not be too specific about 
jobs. “We hope that Presbyterians will 
take families and try to fit the new Amer- 
icans into communities, instead of just 
trying to fill any job that happens to be 
open. The emphasis should be on rehabil- 
itation rather than exploitation. Assur- 
ances which are not too specific will prob- 
ably be filled sooner.” 


Presbyterians, Catholics 
Share Michigan Church 


The completion of a new building this 
fall for First Presbyterian Church, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, will end an interesting 
period in that church’s history. The people 
of First Church, now worshipping in the 
Ruddiman Terrace community hall. part 
of a wartime housing project, shared that 
building for eighteen months with a Ro- 
man Catholic congregation. 

The two congregations cooperated “in a 
fine spirit of Christian charity,” according 
to Presbyterian Pastor Glenn McKinley 
Sauder. When the two unhoused groups 
took over the building, they had the in- 
terior redecorated, each church paying 
half the cost. Then they worked out an 
arrangement by which both churches could 
hold Sunday morning services satisfactor- 
ily. 

The Reverend Joseph E. Ciesluk, priest 
of St. Francis de Sales Roman Catholic 
Church, and Mr. Sauder used the same 
platform. The St. Francis congregation 
held first mass at 9 A. M., and the Pres- 
byterians held a joint church school and 
worship service at 10:30. At 12:10 St. 
Francis held second mass. When the 
Catholics finished their first mass. they 
left their altar, crucifix, candles. and 
flowers on the platform. For the Presby- 
terian service, a table was added to the 
front of the platform. 

Since May. the Catholics have been 
worshipping in a new church of their own. 


‘ * ’ . 
The Church in China: 
T . ia 99 
“I No Longer Believe 
From all reports, Christian missionary 
work is still going on without serious 1n- 
terruption in Communist China. Dozens 
of Presbyterians and other Protestant mis- 
sionaries are still striving to strengthen 
the Chinese people’s faith in Christ in 
spite of the obvious but controlled an- 
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tagonism of the Chinese Red leaders. 

But the job has become tougher, es- 
pecially in many of the Christian schools 
of China where the Communists have in- 
troduced some of their own courses. The 
pattern, being repeated daily in the So- 
viet satellites of eastern Europe, has pro- 
duced disturbing results. 

Communist success in the fight for the 
minds of youth is documented by a letter 
quoted in a report from Miss Rena Wes- 
tra. Presbyterian medical missionary at 
the Hackett Medical Center in Canton, 


China. 
Miss Westra said, “Let me quote 
from a letter of a student . which is 


typical of many. This boy was baptized 
only a short time before special courses 
were given designed to change thinking. 
‘Now I am no longer the former man you 
knew. Apart from my body which is the 
same, my whole mind and thought has 
changed. I have become a new man in the 
classless Revolution Pioneer Corps, a 
loyal believer of Marx-Leninism. I shall 
never live for myself but for the masses. 
What satisfies my aspirations now is the 
progress of a happy socialism to a Com- 
munist state. In this new teaching I have 
found unimagined blessing and happiness. 
I very much hope that you will examine 
this question of materialism and spiritual- 
ism, so that you may understand what re- 
ligion really is. 

‘I am sorry but I must inform you 
that I no longer believe in God nor wor- 
ship him. I can no longer address you as 
a religious brother but I send you my 
revolutionary love. . . .” Civics now is a 
required course for every student in every 
school. Religion is an elective.” 


Some Steeples 
Can’t Be Pulled Down 


The following report on Protestant- 
Communist tensions in eastern Germany 
was written by foreign correspondent 
Robert Root. Mr. Root recently re- 
turned to the United States to become a 
foreign news editor. —THE EDITORS 


| orga STEEPLE in the Soviet sector 
£\ of Berlin this year became a symbol 
of the enmity between a worldly power 
and the beleaguered Christian Church. 

War bombs had damaged the Georgen- 
kirche (St. George’s Church) on Alexander 
Platz. Now, five years after, East Ger- 
many’s Communists said that the steeple 
was dangerous and should be demolished. 
But the church members denied this and 
wanted to renovate the whole building so 
it could be used again. On a Sabbath in 
June, in a sermon in the American section, 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, leader of Germany’s 
Protestants, denounced the scheme to tear 
down the tower. 

The Communists, however, ignored all 
protests. That Sunday afternoon, as the 
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bishop and church members looked on 
helplessly, East Berlin authorities blasted 
the steeple. 

It required five charges of dynamite. It 
took almost three hours. And as the last 
stone crashed to earth, a struggle of the 
Church for its very life was foreshadowed. 
The Communists will be deliberate, they 
will blast in different ways, but in the 
end, they seem bound to subjugate Chris- 
tianity completely in East Germany—the 
strongest Protestant stronghold of Central 
Europe. 

At root, the issue is this: can an all- 
powerful state with almost religious zeal 
fo. a political faith permit any other or- 
ganization to demand the loyalties of its 
citizens? And can a Church let pass un- 





Evangelical Church has protested use of 
a history text which asserts that Christ 
never lived and that Christianity is a 
myth. Positively, the Church has tried to 
meet the threat by training over 10,000 
men and women to teach Christianity out- 
side school buildings. 

Like the Nazis, the Communists have 
banned Christian youth societies, such as 
the Y.M.C.A., and vigorously promoted 
their own youth organizations. In one 
part of the Soviet zone, ceremonies which 
are supposed to be “as good as” baptism 
or confirmation are used to induct young 
people into the “Free German Youth.” 




















The bell tower of the famous St. George’s Church in the Soviet sector of Berlin 

comes tumbling down finally after Reds spent three hours trying to weaken it. 
ynamiting o 1e tower raised stror otests from Evangelical Church leaders. 

Dy ting of the t 1 strong protests f E gelical Cl h lead 


challenged a materialistic. atheistic creed 
which demands the whole beings of its 
members? 

In East Germany, 1950 has brought this 
inevitable clash of Communist State and 
Christian Church to a head. 

The struggle for the minds of young 
people has been especially acute. A Ger- 
man Communist in Thuringia pointed 
out why: “Our special duty is to concen- 
trate upon the education of the young. The 
older people who cannot change should be 
left alone with their religion. We must 
only see to it that the churches disappear 
with the older people.” 

A first and easy step was for the Com- 
munists to end the German tradition of 
giving religious education in the public 
schools. In its place, they pressed ma- 
terialistic teachings. Bishop Dibelius him- 
self has said openly that sometimes school 
principals try to discourage their pupils 
from going to religious functions. And the 


Only within the framework of the Church. 
as during Hitler’s days, may East German 
youth meet for religious purposes. 

Perhaps in part because it is forbidden 
fruit, young East Germans have been ex- 
hibiting intense interest in the Church. 
More and more of them are going to wor- 
ship, because they feel it “brave and im- 
portant,” says Bishop Dibelius, who drew 
4,000 young people at a recent rally, 
though a Communist counter-meeting 
pulled only 900. Church youth groups 
have been doing so well that at Schwerin 
a vexed government official angrily called 
them “vermin-ridden.” 

Adults have also felt the heat of the 
battle for control of youth. School teach- 
ers have been called to district confer- 
ences to get materialistic training. At one 
such conference, three Christian teachers 
protested the instructions—and were im- 
mediately discharged. Another church 
woman who objected to precepts she was 
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supposed to teach was also fired. The 
Berlin Politburo issued an order that all 
state employees—which includes teachers 
—who did not resign from the Church 
would be fired, but to date this has not 
been enforced. 

The Protestant leaders of Berlin-Brand- 
enburg referred to this tragic struggle over 


young souls in a historic statement read 
in East zone pulpits during the spring: 
“The people of our parishes cry with- 
out ceasing to their church leaders and 
pastors and elders, ‘Help us!’ . . . Es- 
pecially heart-rending are the appeals of 
parents who say that their children are 
becoming more and more accustomed 
(under the pressure of their schools, col- 
leges, and youth organizations) to say and 
write what they do not think—that the 


Christian faith is being made contemptible 
to them, and teachers are seeking to per- 
suade them that there is no God and that 
Christ never lived at all.” 

With a defiance reminiscent of Nie- 
moeller’s, the leaders went on courageous- 
ly to assert the state has no right imposing 
an anti-religious philosophy, and to sum- 
mon congregations to confess joyfully, 
“We belong to Him with body and soul!” 

The Communists’ first reaction was 
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N” ENOUGH PRESBYTERIANS know 
that they are 

world-wide Presbyterian group that 
numbers forty million people. In the 
light of progress in world-wide Christi- 


to know more of this movement as it 
works in the Presbyterian family. 

The Presbyterian group has a name 
that is inconveniently long and awk- 
ward, but it is inclusive. It is “The 
Alliance of Reformed Churches 
throughout the World holding the Pres- 
byterian System.” The Alliance is us- 
ually called the “World Presbyterian 
Alliance” or “Presbyterian World Al- 
liance.” 

The Alliance was formed in Edin- 
burgh in 1875. The Constitution de- 
clares that “any church organized on 
Presbyterian principles which holds the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments in mat- 
ters of faith and morals, and whose 
creed is in harmony with the consensus 
of the Reformed Confessions, shall be 
eligible for admission into the Alli- 
ance.” In the seventy-five years of its 
life, the Alliance has grown steadily 
and now counts more than 100 denom- 
inations as members. They are located 
on all continents and represent the ma- 
jority of the Reformed Christians, us- 
ually estimated to number 40,000,000. 

The Alliance has two sections which 
meet annually. The Western Section, 
composed of churches in North Ameri- 
ca, met last February in Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, and will meet next February 
in Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. The 
Eastern Section, composed of churches 
in Europe and Asia, met last year in 
Edinburgh, and will meet this month 
in Strasbourg, France. The two sec- 
tions meet jointly every four or five 
years. The last meeting of the Alli- 
ance was held in August of 1948 at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the next 
meeting will be held in the U.S.A. in 
1953 to coincide with the next meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston, Illinois, 





members of a 


anity, it seems well for Presbyterians 


Presbyterians Together 


Alliance headquarters, estab- 
lished in Geneva, Switzerland, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, has functioned with 
marked success and has demonstrated 
the value of placing this office in the 
city which is now generally regarded 
throughout Christendom as the center 
of the ecumenical movement as well 
as of the Reformed tradition. 

In recent years the Alliance has 
fixed attention upon these seven points 
of ecumenical interest: 

1. Interchurch aid. Inasmuch as 
the World Council of Churches has 
an effective department of interchurch 
aid, there is no wisdom in having an 
organization solely for Reformed 
churches and refugees. The Alliance 
has worked closely with the World 
Council department, and in addition 
it has fostered the particular needs of 
Reformed churches. 

2. Direct communication _be- 
tween the churches of the Alliance. 
Members of the Presbyterian family 
should know each other better. The 
member churches are being encour- 
aged to inform the Alliance about the 
time and place of their General Synods 
or General Assemblies, so that advance 
publicity may be given to these meet- 
ings and enable sister churches to 
send grectings or representatives. A 
representative of the Alliance will have 
spoken this year before all the seven 
Reformed bodies in North America. 

3. Youth. The course of human 
events in the last dozen years has re- 
affirmed the significant role of youth 
in ecumenical Christianity. The en- 
listment of youth in the plans for a 
new world is imperative. Such proj- 
ects as a world-wide organization for 
Presbyterian youth and the encourage- 
ment of the interchange of students 
are among the specific projects now 
under consideration by the Alliance. 

4. Religious Liberty. There is 
growing evidence before us of mali- 
cious infringements upon religious lib- 
erty. The long-established and long- 
respected principle of the separation of 


Presbyterian World, published in Ge- 
neva and primarily in the English lan- 
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Church and State is being successfully 
questioned by its adversaries. The Al- 
liance is devoting much time and 
thought to the preservation of religious 
liberty, and it has already taken action 
with some encouraging results. 

5. Church Cooperation and Un- 
ion. There are unhappy divisions in 
the Presbyterian family. This is es- 
pecially true in the mission field and in 
the areas into which the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is moving today with such 
vigor and success. It is hoped that the 
World Presbyterian Alliance may be- 
come a powerful influence for the prac- 
tice of brotherhood among the constit- 
uents of the Presbyterian family. 

6. Women. New vigor and power 
have come into our church life through 
the organized efforts of our Presby- 
terian women. The Alliance can be 
more dynamic if it could be effectively 
supported by a world-wide organiza- 
tion for Presbyterian women. 

7. Publicity. The work of the 
world Presbyterian family has not been 
given much publicity. The future 
plans of the Alliance call for an ex- 
tensive effort to let the world, and es- 
pecially Presbyterians, know what 
Presbyterians are doing in the more 
than one hundred Reformed bodies of 
the world. The Alliance Journal, The 
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guage, is available by sending $1.00 
to the American Secretary, Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh, Witherspoon Build- 

ing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Earlier this year, Dr. Pradevand 
made an address over a Netherlands 
radio network about the Alliance. He 
concluded with a statement which is 
slowly but surely being achieved. He 
said, “There is a great task ahead of 
us. The hope of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Alliance is that all Re- 
formed Churches will join it, and take 
an active interest in its work, so that 
the Alliance can truly speak in the 
name of our great Reformed Family.” 
—W. GLEN Harris 
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spluttering anger. Then they thought bet- 
ter of it, and within a week reached an 
‘agreement” with church leaders. 

But it was only a temporary armistice. 
Within three weeks, the Politburo openly 
called for suppression of clergy opposed 
to teaching materialism—and a running 
fight has been on ever since. 

When youth poured into Berlin for the 
Whitsun rally, Communist chieftain Wil- 
helm Pieck warned them against the teach- 
ings of the Church. In July, Premier Otto 
Grotewohl threatened to withhold state 
funds from any clergymen opposing the 
administration—a severe blow for any 
church accustomed to relying on state 
support. Again the same month. he de- 
nounced Bishop Dibelius for paying re- 
spects to President Truman during a trip 
for the summer meetings of the World 
Council of Churches at Toronto. 

When he got back to Germany. 
the bishop forcefully denied he had dis- 
cussed the church struggle with President 
Truman or had “agreed to the U.S. attack 
on Korea,” as charged by another Com- 
munist spokesman. Then in August. in an 
obvious challenge of Communist “peace” 
propaganda, the bishop asserted that “the 
Church is the only power which really 
stands for peace.” 

East Germans fear that the pressure on 
the Church will be increased during the 
fall, after the Communists further con- 
solidate their power in new elections. They 
may be right. But whether the Commu- 
nists advance here, as elsewhere. depends 
on the world picture. In any case, though 
worship and innocuous sermons will be 
permitted, there will continue to be ditfi- 
culties for a vital, critical, outgoing, “pro- 
phetic” religion. 


But ironically enough, the very Com- 
munist effort to control the Church has 
revitalized religion. “It’s the old, old 
story that when the Church is under pres- 
sure, Christianity flourishes,” says Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. 

A West German layman who visited 
the Soviet Zone reported to the Council 
hopefully: 

“In East Germany, Christians have for- 
gotten unessential things. There are no 
denominational differences nor theological 


issues to mar their fellowship. . . . No 
one can predict what the future holds for 
the Christian Church in the East. ... I 


know that the faith of Christians (there) 
will not cease because of oppression, un- 
certainty, or insecurity. Rather—and like 
the Church of the New Testament—it will 
become stronger through persecution.” 
Some steeples can’t be pulled down. 
—Rosert Root 


Baptism for the Hamels 


Energetic, white-haired Reverend John 
C. Hamel has run into many exciting ex- 
periences in his more than thirty years as 
a Presbyterian Sunday school missionary 
along the shores of Lake Superior in north- 
ern Michigan. He has helped found more 
than half a dozen churches and_ has 
traveled thousands of miles carrying the 
message of Christianity into isolated 
homes by means of vacation Bible schools, 
church schools. and visitation. But he 
probably will never forget the recent 
Sunday that he spent at home with his 
family, all of whom are members and ac- 
tive workers in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Marquette. Michigan. 
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The date was July 16. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamel celebrated their forty-second wed- 
ding anniversary. They helped celebrate 
the first wedding anniversary of their 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Wolff. And Mr. Hamel took over for 
church pastor Homer Mitchell in a service 
in which he baptized his first four grand- 
daughters, all under one year of age. To 
make the picture (see cut) complete, the 
family physician, Elder Arthur K. Ben- 
nett, a former foreign missionary, assisted 
in the service. 


Of People and Places 


@A_ new, completely-paid-for $25,000 
basement will be ready for use this month 
by the Presbyterians of fast-growing First 
Church, Conrad, Montana. Since the 
Reverend Robert H. Moody came to 
Conrad two years ago, 228 names have 
been added to the roll, and active mem- 
bership has increased from 165 to 340. 
Benevolence giving also has jumped— 
from $400 per year to the present $1,200 
Ll vear, 


@On the day that the Reverend Dr. 
Alfred Nickless, about to be retired 
wound up his thirty-five-year ministry, his 
friends and the congregation of First 
Presbyterian Church. Davenport, Lowa, 
gave him and Mrs. Nickless a gift of 
$35.000 in recognition of their fifteen years 
of faithful service to First Church. Dur- 
ing Dr. Nickless’s ministry there, 2,335 
persons became members of the church. 
Guests at the farewell outing came from 








service for Mr. Hamel’s four granddaughters. 
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Family baptism. The Rev. John C. Hamel (left) and family doctor Elder Arthur K. Bennett (right) relax after officiating in 
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Young ladies and their parents are (from left): Judith and Mr. and Mrs. 


P. C. Hamel; Sharon and Mr. and Mrs, Robert Hamel: Mary Lee and Mr. and Mrs. Lee Wolff: Ruth and Mr. and Mrs. John C., Jr. 
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Peace of Mind 


THROUGH A REMARKABLE LIFE 
PLAN THAT ENABLES YOU TO 
GIVE AND RECEIVE RICHLY 


The secret of attaining Peace 
Mind 
from worry. If you are con- 


of is, first, freedom 
cerned about protection in 
vour old age, if vou. are 
burdened by investment ex- 


penses and problems, you can 





shed this anxiety by adopt- 
ing the American Bible Society Annuity Plan, 
Annuity Agreements may be bought for as 
little as $100, and you get immediate, excel- 
lent, permanent, and unchanging return. 

Mind only be 
achieved through unselfish sharing. You enjoy 


Secondly, Peace of can 
this great blessing when you purchase Ameri- 


can Bible Society Annuity Agreements be- 
cause, after you and your survivor have had 
the use of your money, it is used to further 


the worldwide Ministry of the Bible. 

An interesting free booklet, 
“A Gift That Lives”, tells how 
you are entitled to certain tax 








exemptions under this 
Plan, and how thou- 


sands are enjoying =e < 


long life and happi- 


eo. 


ness under its benefits. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


without obligation, 








Please send me your 
booklet 15-PL entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
a pani 

SGN icmeaninmmnimceinieee — 
City pivissiniterint NM linintonceeiimitsti 
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CHURCHES, CLUBS, SOCIETIES, Etc. 





ADD $ AND 8 TO YOUR TREASURY by par- 
ticipating in our kund-Raising Projects. No in- 
vestment, Write for details. Bryan Company, Box 
2025, South Bend 15, Ind. 
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points as distant as Chicago, Illinois; 
Detroit, Michigan; Edgerton, Wisconsin, 
and Cedar Rapids, lowa. This month the 
Nicklesses will sail for Europe, and after 
their return, Dr. Nickless will preach for 


|} a short time in the Community Church of 








| 


Estes Park, Colorado. 


e Eighty-four-vear-old Richard R. Jen- 
kins was feted at a testimonial dinner 
recently at First Presbyterian Church, 
Willard, Ohio, in honor of his recently- 
completed forty years as superintendent 
of the church school. Mr. Jenkins has held 
that office since he came to Willard to 
head the local YMCA. He is one of the 
oldest YMCA secretaries in the U. S. Har- 
old Ewing of Elyria, Ohio, assistant prose- 
cuting attorney of Lorain County and a 
former Willard resident, spoke at the din- 
ner. 


® Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, has a new vice president in Dr. 
Dale D. Welch, appointed last month. Dr. 
Welch left the presidency of Alma Col- 
lege to assume his new post; he is also a 
former president of the University of 
Dubuque. 


e A series of Bible films for television is 
being planned, according to the Reverend 
Dr. Louis H. Evans, pastor of Holly- 
wood (California) First Presbyterian 
Church. Production will be financed by 
the Alexander Robert Currie Broadcasting 
Fund. The Fund, established by Mr. 
Currie before he died last year, is to be 
used in spreading Christianity through 
radio or television. Dr. Clifton Moore, 
minister of radio and television at First 
Church, has been appointed technical ad- 
viser for the series. 


@ More than $50,000 was subscribed in 
the first few weeks of the drive for a new 
women’s dormitory for fast-growing Huron 
College, Huron, South Dakota. The 
$350,000 campaign for the Presbyterian 
Church’s only related college in South 
Dakota started earlier this summer. Under 
the leadership of President George F. Mc- 
Dougall, the school has doubled its en- 
rollment since 1941. 


@ A new editor-in-chief of curriculum 
will assume duties this month in the 
Church's Board of Christian Education. 
He is the Reverend Norman F. Lang- 
ford, former assistant to Dr. James D. 
Smart, who resigned in April. Also taking 
over a new post this month is the Rev- 
erend Hamlin G. Tobey, who will be 
associate editor. 

Mr. Langford attended the University 
of Toronto and Emmanuel College in Can- 
ada and Chicago Divinity School. At 
Emmanuel he obtained the highest aca- 


| demic standing in the history of the col- 


lege. He was pastor in rural areas of 
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Canada and assistant editor of Sunday 
school publications in the United Church 
Publishing House in Toronto before com- 
ing to the Board in Philadelphia. 
Associate Editor Tobey studied at Col- 
gate University, Boston University, and 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
Prior to his appointment as associate edi- 
tor, he was field director in Northern Cali- 
fornia and in the Synod of Ohio, and 
minister of education in churches in 
Toledo, Ohio, and Oakland, California. 


Anniversaries and Events 


@ Nine persons represented the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. at the National 
Conference on the Education of Christian 
Parents, held at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, recently by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. They include: 
the Reverend N. U. McConaughy of the 
Presbyterian Church, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan; the Reverend and Mrs. Roy 
Buffat, First Church, Centralia, Illinois: 
Mrs. Ira O. Bjerk, Madison, Wisconsin: 
Mrs. Ruth McAfee Brown, Central 
Church, Summit, New Jersey; the Rever- 
end Wendell Q. Halverson, First Church, 
La Grange, Illinois; the Reverend War- 
ren Neal, Presbyterian Church, Sedalia. 
Missouri; Mrs. A. H. Stephan, Milwaukee. 
“Wisconsin; and the Reverend J. C. Wynn 
of the Church’s Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Purpose of the conference was to de- 
velop a national plan for the Christian 
education of some fifteen million Protes- 
tant families and the evangelization of 
millions more of unchurched families. 


e Five years older than the Presby- 
tery of Huntingdon is one of its mem- 
ber churches, Sinking Valley Presbyterian 
in rural central Pennsylvania, which 
last month celebrated its 160th annivers- 
ary. The approximately 100-member con- 
gregation is the mother church of the 
congregations of Birmingham (founded in 
1835), Logan Valley (1837), Tyrone 
(1857), and Lower Spruce Creek (1871). 
The Reverend Eugene McCahan, former 
pastor, preached the anniversary sermon, 
and the Reverend Ralph Illingworth. 
presbytery executive, brought greetings 
from Huntingdon Presbytery. Pastor of 
the veteran church, and also of the church 
of Lower Spruce Creek, is the Reverend 
D. I. Schaeffer. 


® In Lineoln, Nebraska, a $51,000 ad- 
dition is being built to the Second Pres- 
byterian Church. Building committee 
chairman Otto Liebers dug the first shov- 
elful of earth at the recent ground-break- 
ing ceremony, and Pastor Thomas A. Bar- 
ton outlined the church’s history. Plans 
for the eighty-five-by-ninety-foot building 
provide for a chapel and vestibule, a 
kitchen, and a recreation center. 
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Wisls CALLING OF Wels ROW! 


Pine Bluff, Cascade, Winona Lake are names like guideposts on the American land. 
They are as American as the names of their states, Arkansas, Iowa, and Indiana— 
Stephen Vincent Benet called them “the sharp names that never get fat... .” 


Maybe the names we have are not so colorful as the poet’s, names like— 

Medicine Hat, and Deadwood and Lost Mule Flat, Little French Lick, Painted Post and 
Lundy’s Lane. 

We’re sorry we don’t have a Bleeding-Heart Yard or a Skunktown Plain. 

But we confess it would sure be nice to mail our magazine to places like that, 

To Blindman’s Oast or to a town called Wounded Knee... . 


But we do have some good American names on our list, which is growing all the time. The First 
Church of Winona Lake, Indiana, sent us a roster of seventy-eight families to put on our miail- 
ing-list. Watson Chapel at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, sent us four families, while the First Church at 
Jackson, Michigan, provided all of five hundred and seventy, and from East Liberty in Pittsburgh 
came eleven hundred and thirty-eight. Which only goes to show that the Every Home Plan is an 
every church plan. . . . PResByTERIAN Lire is meant for every kind of Presbyterian church in 
every kind of place.... 


W hy, we feel downright cosmopolitan when we mail to the First Church of Paris, Hlinois, 

And to the Presbyterian Church of Vienna, Ohio. Still, we couldn’t be more American if we 
tried—our list is turning out to be a geography of the U.S.A., and practically a history too. 

San Diego, Vandalia, and Connersville, Princeton, Jamestown, and St. John, 

Jewett, Frederick, and Port Carbon—they’re America. 

And we've heard from Clatskanie, Oregon and from Pocohantos, and from Monticello, and 
from Rodeo, 

From Tye. Texas, from Sioux Falls, and Carthage and Albion, and from Alliance and Inde- 
pendence, 

And from Mechanicsburg. . .. Presbyterian churches everywhere are getting together through 
the... 


VIA ROWS IPILAN 


The Every Home Plan enables Presbyterian churches to subscribe for PRESBYTERIAN Lire for all their resi- 
dent, contributing families at the rate of one dollar a year. For further information write to the Reverend 
Robert Heinze, Promotion Department, 321 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By KENNETH BD. MILLER 


tA GOOD CHURCHMAN AND HIS WIFE 
moved into a new community. They 
“shopped around” the churches. He re- 
cently reported to me his experience. “Tf 
I were not so committed to the Church, 
I would have given up the search for a 
church long ago. Everywhere we have 
visited the members of the congregation 
were chiefly interested in greeting one an- 
other. It was a ‘clubby’ atmosphere. We 
didn’t belong, and no one made us feel 
that we would like to belong.” That man 
will find his church, but there are many 
like him who have been frozen out of the 
Church and have stayed out. 

A former national leader of Czecho- 
slavakia, now a refugee, recently com- 
mented, “The churches in America seem 
to have life in them. I was brought up 
a Catholic, but I have long been a sceptic 
as are many of my contemporaries. I sus 
pect that upon the churches of America 
depends the moral strength of this nation 
and the world. Yet I wish that in some 
of the churches I could find the answer to 
two questions that haunt me: How can I 
believe in God? How should I conceive 
of him?” 

As president of the New York City 
Mission Society. I have come to know a 
great many people who live in our city, 
but who are not athliated with any of its 
churches. In my memory is a great back- 
log of incidents like the two I have just 
described. Small wonder, then. that I was 
deeply impressed with a sign I saw out- 
side a church not long ago: “This Church 
Exists for the Sake of Those Outside 
of It.” 

In New York city. with all of our 
great churches. magnificent cathedrals. 
and outstanding synagogues, multitudes 
are outside of -he Church. For when you 
add together all of the Protestant church 
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members and their children, all that are 
claimed by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and all that the Jewish authorities count 
as active adherents, there remains more 
than half of New York’s population un- 
accounted for. In other words. in New 
York there are more people outside of the 
Church than there are in it. The majority 
of our children are growing up without 
any religious instruction, Protestant, 
Catholic. or Jewish. New York may be 
more pagan than other sections of the 
country, but statistics suggest that the 
same general condition obtains throughout 
the country with local and sectional varia- 
tions. In any event, there are enough peo- 
ple outside of the Church to give any local 
church a considerable group to work on. 


W HO ARE THESE PEOPLE outside of the 
Church, and why are they not inside? In 
this group are people of all kinds and 
conditions: city people, country people 
folk of immigrant backgrounds and May- 
flower descendants, whites and Negroes, 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated. 
But I can distinguish three groupings 
among them. 

First, the intellectuals. Let anyone 
check the list of his friends who are grad- 
uates of our large universities and col- 
leges, and he will find that a large pro- 
portion darken the doors of a church only 
for a wedding or a funeral, or perhaps on 
an Easter Sunday. Our college faculties 
are filled with professors who have but a 
scarcely concealed disdain for the Church, 
its message, and its program. 

We are now reaping the fruits of build- 
ing an educational system which has no 
place in it for religion, with the result that 
a large proportion of our best educated 
people give the same importance to re- 
ligion as did the schools in which they 
were educated—which is none at all. 

The second group widely represented 














among those outside of the Church is la- 
bor. This is a numerous, powerful, and 
self-conscious group. Rightly or wrongly. 
many in this group have the impression 
that the Protestant Church is a middle- 
class and upper-class institution, that it 
has little interest in the struggles of labor. 

But the largest group is composed of 
those of all classes and conditions who 
might be called passive pagans. They will 
say they believe in God, they do not op- 
pose the Church, but they stay away from 
it in droves. They are people who have 
adopted completely—though they may no 
realize it—-the secularistic philosophy of 
life. They are typified by the suburban- 
ite who declared: “I have a nice home, a 
good car, my wife has a fur coat, my 
children are getting the best education 
America provides, I have a good job, the 
money is coming in fast. What need have 
I got for religion?” 

Or here are the people of a New Eng 
land rural community. They are good peo 
ple. They may go to a bean supper or a 
wedding at the well staffed rural church 
but they never go near the regular church 
services from one year’s end to the other 
and Sunday mornings finds but a handful 
of women in church. 


O, HERE are people whose pare«cs oF 
grandparents were Catholics or faithful 
Jews or Protestants in the old country 
Many of these have left behind the old 
world religion as they have the foreign 
language and customs. They have become 
good Americans without any religion. 
And yet, there are evidences that many 
of those outside of the Church are not! 
uninterested in religion. Many of th 
best-sellers among recently published 
books are out-and-out religious books 
The Seven Storey Mountain, by Thomas 
Merton, The Greatest Story Ever Told, 
by Fulton Oursler, A Guide to Confident 
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Living, by Norman Vincent Peale, Peace 
of Soul, by Fulton Sheen, American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power, by Paul Blans- 
hard, Mury, by Sholem Asch. The Big 
Fisherman, by Lloyd Douglas. Wr. Jones, 
Meet the Master, by Peter Marshall have 
all been read by tens of thousands of peo- 
ple. Who are these people that are buy- 
ing these religious books in such quanti- 
ties? And who are the people who make 
such radio programs as The Eternal Light, 
The Greatest Story Ever Told, and Ne- 
tion Vespers so popular? One suspects 
that they are not all “church people,” but 
that many, perhaps most, are wistful folk 
outside of the Church who want to dis- 
cover the meaning of life and gain power 
to live it on a higher level. 

How may these wistful pagans be won 
for the Church, their yearnings satistied 
by the message of the Church, and their 
abilities utilized to strengthen the pro- 
gram of the Church? 

There can be no formula but a few 
suggestions might be helpful. 

In the first place, the Church must go 
out after these people who are now outside 
the Church. The New Life Movement 
has shown what can be done, but visita- 
tion evangelism should be a regular and 
permanent part of the program of the 
Church. Too many people in the city say 
to a church caller: “I have lived in this 
city for fifteen years, and this is the first 
time any minister ever called on me.” 
Ministers are too often entire ly concerned 
with organizational matters. They are the 
chore boys of the church and the com- 
They must make it clear that 
they are called to do the Lord’s business 
ind an important part of that is to get out 
ifter people in their homes, in their of- 


munity. 


tices, in their factories. 

Secondly, the church must be a friend- 
ly place avd friendly to all kinds of peo- 
ple. Too many people report that when 
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they go to a church as a stranger no one 
ever greets them except the dominie at the 
door. A church need not turn itself into 
a spiritual Rotary club, but neither can 
it afford to simulate the frigid atmos- 
phere of an exclusive social club. 

This is especially true of people who 
are “not our kind.”” Many a wistful -visi- 
tor to a church with a “foreign” look or 
calloused hands or a black face has come 
away feeling that he just was not wanted 
in that church. There are not enough 
ministers who will do what Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin and Dr. George A. Buttrick 
after him did at the Madison Avenue 
Church in New York. They made of it a 
church where the rich and the poor, blue 
blooded Americans and Czechs from the 
tenements would feel equally at home. 


Ix THE THIRD PLACE, to reach the in- 
tellectuals and the culturally elite. the 
Church must so readjust its program so 
as to avoid dullness and stodginess. The 
stereotyped order of worship, the bore- 
some offerings of the choir, the deadly 
ministerial voice, the messages which are 
completely irrelevant to the issues of life 
today—all of this has to go if the Church 
wishes to interest those who are intellec- 
tually alert and culturally literate. 1 sus- 
pect that one secret of the success of the 
late Peter Marshall was that he threw 
away all the conventional ideas as to the 
form and delivery of the sermon and 
dared to be his original and winsome self. 
No one would care to advocate that 
the pulpit concern itself exclusively with 
current issues. But there are many ways 
in which the Church can make it clear 
that it occupies no ivory tower. The work 
of the East Harlem Protestant Parish. 
for instance. is a demonstration of what 
it can mean to an underprivileged sec- 
tion to have the Church sense the needs of 
the people and endeavor to meet them. 





Our General Assembly and the Social 
Education and Action Division of the 


Board of Christian Education deliver 
themselves of fine sounding resolutions on 
the race problem, the economic system, 
our housing needs, etc. But all of these 
resolutions need to be implemented by 
our local churches. What a local church 
does is just as important as what the Gen- 
eral Assembly says. With our population 
being shifted around so thoroughly many a 
local church is finding that it cannot deal 
with “foreigners” and “working people” 
and “Negroes” at a safe distance and 
through segregated missions. For these 
people are moving into the old line church, 
and it will either have to stop preaching 
brotherhood or begin practicing it. 
Finally, we must realize that these peo- 
ple outside of the Church are not a bit 
interested in Presbyterianism, or Method- 
ism, or Congregationalism. Their inter- 
est, such as it is, is in the Christian faith. 
They cannot see why all of these Protes 
tant churches cannot get together. elim- 
inate overlapping and costly 
competition. Ecclesiastical leaders may 
see all the reasons why the Protestant 
churches cannot unite, but the laity and 
those outside of the Church can see no 
reason at all why they should not. With 
all the problems the Church has to face 
denominational make 
sense to people outside the Church.’ 


needless 


divisions do not 


T ue COMPLACENT, SELF-SATISFIED, ster- 
eotyped, stodgy, inward-looking, — intel- 
lectually sterile, socially fearful, one-class 
church must give way to a live, imagina- 
tive, restless. outward-looking, socially 
adventuresome. intellectually alert church 
ready to mect all the needs of all the 
people of the community in the name and 
spirit of the Christ. Only so Coes the 
Church have a chance to win the alle- 
giance of those now outside it. 
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l Believe "that He who hath made us will not leave us 


in the dust but will care for us beyond the bounds of vision.” 


HE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of the future 

life has been, and is, maligned, ignored, 
distorted, neglected, and ridiculed. Some 
people call it wishful thinking, and all the 
while wish they could think it. They may 
fear it, be frightened by it, or fumble its 
meaning, but no man in his right mind 
can forget its relevance or call it dull. 

Sermons on heaven and hell and the 
judgment that is and is to come are few 
and far between, not because the hope of 
heaven is the less real or hell less hor- 
rible or judgment less sure. The failure 
to preach on such themes is fundamentally 
a failure of faith. Ours is a generation 
that finds life boring and the whole sub- 
ject of death morbid and devastating. 
What a far cry that is from the response 
of those who stood face to face with the 
risen Christ and found life in any circum- 
stances exhilarating and held death to be 
God’s open door to a life even more 
worth living. 

The Bible takes on new meaning for 
us when we get the point that Christ’s 
language and man’s language concerning 
life and death had different meanings. 
When Christ spoke of death, he usually 
referred to those dead to faith and God. 
When men spoke of death, they spoke of 
those dead to the life-giving forces of 
food and gold. When Christ spoke of life, 
he spoke of those alive through faith, fed 
by living water and living bread. When 
men spoke of life, they meant the mus- 
cular gymnastics of breathing or the tim- 
id or triumphant pumpings of the heart. 


m 

yop in Christ did not stand in the mar- 
ket places of the world and walk up and 
down the dusty pathways of Palestine. 
with the marks of the road upon his san- 
dals and the sins of men upon his heart, 
for the useless purpose of offering men 
that which they already possessed. The 
offer of life was not to the living, but to 
the dead. Physical life to the living may 
or may not be attractive. Life to the 
dead is as welcome as water in the desert. 
Christ’s perpetual offer was life in the 
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The Future Life 


By GEORGE H. VICK 


midst of death, but men would not believe 
that they were dead and therefore did not 
then, and do not now, rush to embrace 
the gracious gift of life. 

The life that Jesus demonstrated and 
gave his strength to offer was the kind 
of life that you can have now and that 
you can take with you. Eternal life, ac- 
cording to the preaching of Jesus and the 
teaching of the New Testament and the 
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faith of the Church, is a present and fu- 
ture possession. Never did Jesus imply 
that a man needed to die a physical death 
in order to have eternal life. In lang- 
uage that no man need misunderstand, he 
taught that each day men choose death or 
life. The urgency of his message becomes 
clearer when we understand that today’s 
choices have an eternal consequence. The 
issues of life and death, faced and fought 
out here and now, prepare prisoners of 
death or add to the population of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The doctrine of the future life is either 
neglected or ignored because— 

(1) Men call the subject morbid or 
answer it with an indifferent “maybe,” 

(2) Men forget that the whole pur- 
pose of the Incarnation was to issue God's 
invitation to life to those deluded souls 
who thought they were alive and had need 
of nothing, and knew not that they were 
dead in trespasses and sins, 

(3) Men will not believe that the now 
is the architect of the future. the future 
fashioned from the fabric of the now. 


From his preaching, Jesus left no 


doubt that just as a child is either alive 
in his mother’s womb before he is born 
or else he is not alive after he is born, 
just so is a person alive before he dies. 
or else he is not alive after he dies. A 
grain of wheat that falls into the ground 
to die is alive before it dies and has 
within it an “earnest” of what it will 
be, or else it has no future. 


Wruar DO WE BELIEVE about the future 
life? “We believe that at death all souls 
are in the just and compassionate keeping 
of Almighty God and we look for the re- 
surrection of the body.” This does not 
mean gathering together again the ele- 
ments of our mortal bodies. It means that 
God in Christ will change our physical 
bodies and make them like his own glori- 
ous body, spiritual, immortal, and incor- 
ruptible. It will be our body, but it will 
be a body designed for the holy purposes 
which God intends. (I Corinthians 15.) 
And we look for “the final judgment and 
God’s ultimate victory.” 

We hold this faith against the years not 
in the same way that we believe that two 
plus two equals four, but in the stronger 
faith “that He who hath made us will 
not leave us in the dust but will care for 
us beyond the bounds of vision.” There 
is a sense in which we cannot prove that 
“death is Satan’s lie against eternal life” 
any more than we can prove a victory be- 
fore it is won. But there is another sense 
in which our faith has the rugged ribs 
of reason. 

We hold that the issues are clear. God 
is, or he is not. God is good, or he is not. 
God has prepared a place for us, or he 
has not. Life has the promise and the 
possibility of the eternal, or it has not. 
There is a judgment, or there is not. 
Righteousness is rewarded and it ought to 
be. or it is not rewarded and it ought 
not to be. Wickedness has within itself 
a claim for punishment. which is paid, or 
it has not. God ultimately wins, or he 
does not. God has provided the gift of 
eterna! life through Christ. or he has not. 
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We say yes to the positive of these al- 
ternatives when we say that the casket 
and corruption are not the final words of 
life. Eternal life from the Christian point 
of view is not like a moth fluttering 
homeless and forlorn out into the dark 
unknown. We rise again. Our bodies put 
on incorruption. We are changed. We 
re judged. We are eternally alive. Ac- 
cordingly, when death comes we are not 
witnesses of life being conquered, but of 
life being completed. This is not some- 
thing which happens to someone else and 
in which we are only vaguely interested. 
This means you and me. It means that 
all there is of us is affected. It means 
“he who believes in the Son has eternal 
life.” It means that to believe in Christ 
is to die here and now unto sin and death 
and to be alive eternally. 


A MARK OF OUR CURRENT MISTAKE 
concerning the future life is to be found 
in the signs along many of America’s high- 
ways. They read, “Where will you spend 
eternity?” The question that Jesus put 
was “Where are you spending eternity?” 
The Christian doctrine of the future life 
is a force which fights for the healing of 
the nations because it accentuates in- 
dividual responsibility. It places every 
man within the circle of God's will. This 
is within the larger circle of God's 
circle of God’s judgment 
God's love and 


circle 
judgment. The 
is within the 
mercy. 

The now-or-never ring of the doctrine 
is softened by the sweeter notes of God’s 
love and mercy and the inclusive invita- 
tion of “whosoever will.” The doctrine of 
the future life, rightly understood, is the 
most real, relevant, vital, and practical 
thing in life. 
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INCOME 


@ This suggestion is no flight of imagination. 





Your situation may be 
similar to that of a physician we know, who finds he can double his income! 


This New Jersey doctor, who is 68 years old, has accumulated a con- 
siderable estate. Among his securities are $20,000 in bonds which yield, at 
214% interest, $500 a year. If he sends these bonds to Presbyterian Annui- 
ties he would receive an annual income of $1,060. The rate for an Annuity 
for a man of 68 is 5.3% 

His payments would come in semi-annual checks. He would be free 
from the bother of renting a safe deposit box and clipping coupons. And 
he would have no worry about reinvesting the $20,000 when the bonds 
become due. He can take a profit on the bonds without income tax by giving 
the actual securities to one or both Mission Boards. 

His purchase of an Annuity means that his money will be immortalized— 
for it will be used after his death in whatever Mission area he designates. 

Annuities are written for $100 or any multiple thereof. 

Write for free folder 9-L. Please say whether you would 
prefer to support Missions Abroad or Missions in America. 


156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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NEW COLOR SOUND FILM 


The charm of oriental scenery 
as a background for the dy- 
namic nation-wide soul-winning 
crusade of the PTL evangelistic 
teams. BE SURE TO SEE THIS 
IMPORTANT FILM. 
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CASH EARNINGS 
$50 a Month—and 
More —in Your 


Spare Time! 







That’s what many of 
our lady representa- 
tives are making now 
with distinctive 


Willcraft > 


JEWELRY 
so beautifully designed that it sells itself! 
Here’s an opportunity to make money for 
your church or charity group. No invest- 
ment. Write now to P-410-A 


HILLCRAFT — Rockville, Ind. 




















ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


PRESENTATIONS 


For Rally or Promotion Day awards, this National 
Bible is the ideal choice. Compact in size, it has 
16 pages of illustrations, also colored maps and 
special Bible helps. Moderately priced. 





No. 119. Flexible, imitation leather, over- 
~ ping covers, round corners and amber 

ges. For the same style but with the 
wooee of Christ printed in red—ask for 
Na. 119RL 


For individual gift or presentation, 
No. 123 or 123RL with genuine leather 
overlapping covers with gold edges. 
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PLASTIC POCKET CALENDAR 
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45 Gverrero St. San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Council Elects 
Curry as Moderator 

A twenty-year-old college senior from 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, was elected mod- 
erator of the Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council at the Council’s meeting 
this summer. . 

He is Bob Curry, a pre-ministerial stu- 
dent at Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. Bob served as chairman of 
the planning committee for the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship National Assembly and of- 
ficiated at many of the Assembly meetings. 

A member of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in Altoona, Bob is youth director 
in First Church, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Other newly-elected officers are: George 
Sowerby, Fort Meyers, Florida, vice-mod- 
erator; Harry Payne, Hastings, Nebraska, 
| stated clerk; Miriam Cowan, Cleveland, 
| North Carolina, Faith and Life chairman; 
Bob Ball, Garden City, Kansas, Steward- 
ship chairman; Warren Rutledge, Little- 
field, Texas, Fellowship chairman; and 
Ethelyn Cathey, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
Outreach chairman. 

Also elected to the executive committee 
were four representatives to the United 
Christian Youth Movement and _ the 
United Student Christian Council. They 
|are George Lewis, Champaign, Illinois, 
former National Council moderator; Syl- 
via Davidson. Palo Alto, California, for- 
mer Outreach chairman; Bob Orr, Long 
Beach, California, former Stewardship 
| chairman; and Heather Beck, Youngs- 
| town, Ohio. 
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W. F. National Council 
Studies in Summer Session 

A week of intense study and discussion 
marked the 1950 meeting of the West- 
minster Fellowship National Council at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, earlier 
this summer. 

Departing from the usual Council sched- 
ule of program planning and _ business 
meetings, the 100 delegates met daily in 
workshops and plenary sessions to study 
the Bible and discuss the subject “The 
Evangelization of Modern Man in Mass 
Society.” 

The discussions brought about frank 
examination of the Christian faith and 
Westminster Fellowship. “Boy, I never 
did so much thinking in my life,” one 
delegate commented. 

On the basis of this study, Council 
members will plan the 1951 Westminste: 
Fellowship program during meetings to be 
held this fall. 

Speakers at the meeting included Dr. 
Joseph Haroutunian of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, Illinois; the 
Reverend Marshal Scott of Labor Temple 
New York city; Dr. Paul Payne, Board of 
Christian Educaton, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; President J. L. Zwingle, Park 
College, Parkville, Missouri; the Reverend 
Cecil Hoffman, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California; and 
the Reverend Ronald White, field director 
of Northern California. 


But in addition to their study, the dele- 
gates elected a new slate of officers (see 


| New officers of Westminster Fellowship National Council, elected at the Council's 
summer meeting in Grinnell, la., are (back row, from left): Bob Orr, George Lewis. 
Harry Payne, Warren Rutledge, George Sowerby, and Bob Curry, Moderator. Front 


row, from left, are Heather Beck, Bob 


Ball, Ethelyn Cathey, Miriam Cowan. 
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Your 
first choice 
for beauty and 


performance 


CAkILLONIC 


€ 
aA BELLS 
\ 

VP Only by /istening can you 

aH judge the true beauty of 
a carillon. When you hear 
“Carillonic Bells” you'll realize 
they have a tonal perfection 
unmatched by any other bell 
instrument. 

Your investment in “‘Carillonic 
Bells” is doubly sound. Their 
glorious music gives your church 
an inspiring “‘voice” in the com- 
munity. The Schulmerich Guaran- 
tee (most liberal in the field), plus 
a Yearly Service Contract insure 
the permanent value of your 
investment. Get complete details 
today! Write— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
128 Carillon Hill 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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above), and took some major steps in the 


| history of Westminster Fellowship.’ 





They voted to hold the next Westmin- 
ster Fellowship National Assembly in 
1953 and every third year thereafter at 


whatever place the executive committee | 


determines. 

They revised the Enabling Act of West- 
minster Fellowship, subject to the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly next 
spring, increasing the executive commit- 
tee from seven to eleven members. The 
four new executives represent the United 
Christian Youth Movement and_ the 
United Student Christian Council. The 
addition was voted in order to strengthen 
the position of students in Westminster 
Fellowship. 

The Council also approved the resolu- 


tions proposed and voted by the dele- | 


gates to the National Assembly (P.L., 
July 22). These put Westminster Fellow- 
ship officially on record as: 

1) Favoring a ‘non-segregated church 


|} in a non-segregated society’ and calling 


attention to violations of this principle in 
Presbyterian colleges, Westminster Foun- 
dations, churches, synods, presbyteries, 
and Westminster Fellowship groups; 

2) Favoring abstinence from alcohol 
and the curtailment of liquor advertising; 

3) Opposing curtailment of academic 
freedom in American schools through 
compulsory loyalty oaths and tests; 

4+) Favoring unification of the U.S. and 


| U.S.A. Presbyterian Churches; 


5) Opposing marriage between Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics (because of 


the conditions imposed by the Roman | 
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Really beautiful 
tables — laminated 


i] birch tops, exclusive 
folding device. 


Here are tables designed to give the 
maximum of work space along with 
beauty and durability. Finished in 
Natural Clear Maple or Blend-in Oak 
Stain. Folding legs simplify handling 
and storing when necessary. Note rein- 
forced edges. 


Tables come in two — 
styles, various dimen — 

sions. They match the \Y __— 
beautiful new De Long es 





chairs. Send for full 
information today. 
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Catholic Canon Law on such marriages); | 


6) Favoring union of all Christian be- 


lievers through the ecumenical move- | 
ment; 
7) Favoring support of the Prespy- 


TERIAN Lire Every Home Plan and more 
intensive use of the Christian Faith and 
Life Curriculum. 

In addition, the Council approved and 


| sent a message on behalf of Westminster 
| Fellowship to the 


Korean Christian 


Church. 


Kentucky Youth Synods Merge 

The first merger between youth synods 
of the Presbyterian U.S. and U.S.A, 
Churches was brought about this summer 
by the Presbyterian young people of 
Kentucky. 

Gone are the separate state-wide or- 
ganizations for each synod’s youth pro- 
gram. Kentucky has been divided into 


five areas, and each area has a council. | 


A new constitution has been written. 
Youth work manuals are being revised in 
order to adjust to the new organization. 

A Youth Fellowship Synod of Kentucky 
has been created as the “governing body” 
for combined work in the state. 

The move to merge the two programs 
was started by the young people in 1949, 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1949 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
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The official book stores 


INSTER 
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AT PRICES YOUR CHURCH CAN AFFORD 


Don't put off ordering those much needed chairs and tables for your church, Sunday 
School or club room. Now is the time to buy, and your Westminster Book Store has 
the furniture that you want at a price that you can well afford to pay. Listed below 
are just a few of the outstanding values we offer you. 


CHAIRS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


Hardwood, bowback chairs, ideal for gen- 
eral use, are available in natural, maple, or 
school brown finish. Designed for children of 
all ages, they come in seat heights of 9%", 
se, ta 5 Oe 1s. 


Solidly built steel folding chairs with pan- 
eled leatherette seats and backs. The legs are 
double-braced and equipped with floor guides. 
12¥%2"" high. Available in gray with green 
leatherette or gray with red. 


Folding chairs for kindergartners are of 
mixed hardwoods with a light brown finish. 
12%" high, they have slatted seats and backs 
and a back rail set at a comfortable angle. 
Sturdily constructed, non-tipping. 


CHAIRS FOR ADULTS 
Tubular frame chairs, durable, safe, strong, 
comfortable and quiet with posturized backs. 
Available in wood, metal, or upholstered seats. 


Non-tipping flat folding chairs give the ut- 
most in comfort and safety. Designed for ban- 
quet table or auditorium. Heavy rubber glides 
on all feet. Available in plywood, steel, or 
upholstered seats. 


Steel folding chairs. Safety guaranteed. 
Correctly designed for best posture, these 
chairs carry a ten year guarantee. An auto- 
matic locking device makes it impossible for 
the chairs to fold accidentally. 


All steel chairs for indoor or outdoor use. 
Heavy gauge channel frame and double riv- 
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eted cross braces. Permanently attached rub- 
ber feet on front legs. The continuous U- 
shaped rear legs permit this chair to be used 
on soft ground where a four-legged chair 
could not be used. 


Small, lightweight folding chairs. Very de- 
sirable for easy storage, these chairs have 
comfortably sloped seats with leatherette 
panels and backs. 


New hardwood folding chairs. Always use- 
ful, these inexpensive chairs are sturdily con- 
structed, non-tipping, with natural folding ac- 
tion. They have a slatted seat and back and a 
heavy back rail. Firmly riveted metal parts. 
Available in light brown. 


TABLES 


Folding tables. 96" long x 30’ wide x 30” 
high. The tempered masonite top is bonded to 
the sturdily built plywood frame. It comes in 
fir plywood or birch plywood, with linoleum or 
plastic tops. Available in special heights at 
no extra cost. 


Steel chassis folding tables with plywood, 
masonite, linoleum or formica tops. 


All purpose table for dining room or class 
room use. Top and base of hardwood in 
school brown finish or without finish. Comes 
with detachable or folding legs, round or 
square top, stationary top without storing com- 
partment or hinged lifting top with storing 
compartment. 








Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Churches, Sunday Schools and Clubs. 


WESTMINSTER BOOK 


For more complete information send for our free, illustrated folder: Chairs and Tables for 
Tell us your needs and we will quote you prices. 


STORES 


8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


formerly Presbyterian Book Stores) 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 


Two Pictures: 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


| ee MOST OF US war is something a long 
way off, even when it comes very close 
in the casualty lists. Distance cushions 
the shock of even the worst news. Only 
the alive and well are paraded through 
the city streets. The war-wounded are 
mercifully kept from our sight. There 
isn’t even the accompanying wail of sirens 
as the ambulances which receive them 
from ship and plane go their silent way to 
equally silent and outwardly peaceful vet- 
erans hospitals. Most of us would just as 
soon not know what goes on behind those 
walls, except to be assured that everything 
is being done that can be done. 

The Men is a picture that takes us 
right inside one of these hospitals, the 
Birmingham Veterans Hospital near Los 
Angeles. It is a hospital devoted to the 
rehabilitation of paraplegics—men_ para- 
lyzed from the waist down as a result of 
an incurable injury to the spinal cord. 
There are twenty-five hundred such veter- 
ans of World War II who will never again 
be able to walk. Forty-five of them took 
part in this picture. 

Producer Stanley Kramer has taken 
great care not to offend our finer sensi- 
bilities. He has very skillfully built the 
film around the adjustment of Ken, a 
paraplegic who has no desire to live be- 
cause he feels he has nothing left to live 
for. The result is a deeply moving dra- 
matic production, which also has the dis- 
tinction of being an accurate documentary 
as well. Reviewers incline to give most of 
the credit to Marlon Brando for his out- 
standing performance in the role of Ken. 
It is certainly a very convincing portrayal 
of a man who refuses to cooperate and 
savagely wards off every friendly advance. 
And I think it is a much more powerful 
role than the one which won him such 
fame on Broadway, that of Stanley Ko- 
walski in Tennessee Williams’ play Stree¢- 
car Named Desire 

A lot of credit for the flm’s success goes 
also to Everett Sloane as the doctor whose 
duty it is to keep these men alive, to con- 
Vince them and their friends that there is 
absolutely no chance of their ever being 
able to walk again (“the wires are out”), 
to retrain them and readjust them so that 
they can face life outside the hospital. 

To prepare himself for the role of a 
paraplegic, Marlon Brando went out to 
the Birmingham Veterans Hospital and 
lived there for a month as one of the men. 
After the first curious appraisal, they ac- 
cepted him. It is easy to see why. He 
lived as they lived, learning to get about 
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in a wheelchair and putting himself 
through the same gruelling exercises as- 
signed the paraplegics for the development 
of arm, back, shoulder, and abdominal 
muscles. On and off the screen he entered 
into the rough-and-ready exchange of 
pleasantries with which the men contrive 
to keep their spirits up and to keep any 
one of their number from feeling too sorry 
for himself. His acting is so intense that it 
is almost impossible to believe that he isn’t 
suffering from the same affliction as the 
rest of the men. As a matter of fact, I 
had to look at the billing to know that 
“Norm,” “Leo” and “The Angel.” who 
played supporting roles, weren’t para- 
plegics. 

The greatness of this film—and it is a 
great picture—lies not alone in the acting 
and the direction, which are superb, but 
also in the writing of Carl Foreman, who 
did the screenplay. It takes courage just 
to tackle a theme of this sort. It took real 
genius to bring it off in such a way that 
the resultant film is at once a documentary 
account of paraplegia of value to both 
patient and public, a commentary on the 
tragic, continuing cost of war, and a dra- 
matic picture that ranks with the best the 
entertainment screen has to offer. 

Destination Moon (Eagle Lion Clas- 
sics) is a very different sort of film, en- 
joyable by young and old and particularly 





One Great, One Enjoyable 


appealing to those who like to keep a bow- 
ing acquaintance with scientific develop- 
ment. It does an admirable job of show- 
ing the wizardy that can be accomplished 
these days with motion pictures. As a 
science-fiction film it demonstrates in a 
highly entertaining manner how a rocket 
ship might make the trip to the moon and 
back. The chances are that John Q. Public 
will learn more about jet-propulsion and 
astro-physics from this film than he ever 
learned from formal schooling. 

There’s a lot of hokum in the early part 
of the picture about the U.S. having to 
get to the moon ahead of everybody else 
for military reasons (a little far-fetched 
in view of our difficulty in getting to 
Korea). But that part is soon over, and 
from the point where work begins on the 
big rocket ship there is never a dull mo- 
ment. The film is liberally salted with 
comic relief, thanks to the inclusion of an 
incredulous radio operator from Brooklyn. 
There is also a highly entertaining se- 
quence showing what might happen if one 
of the crew were to be wafted off the ship 
out in stellar space where gravity no 
longer operates. The method of rescue is 
unique, to say the least. 

Destination Moon is the most interest- 
ing and plausible approximation of the 
shape of things to come, inter-planetary 
wise, that I have so far come across. 





“The Men” tells the disturbing story of a paraplegic’s difficult return to life. 
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BUILD 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE with 
CATHEDRAL FILMSTRIPS 


on] 


35mm} SINGLE FRAME FILMSTRIPS 


“LIFE OF JOSEPH’ 


No. 1 Joseph Sold into Egypt 
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By CHAD WALSH 


§ groan twenty or thirty religious 
books come my way for possible re- 
view each month. This time I have made 
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Assistant Pastor or Minister of Education to 
take charge of Religious Education program in 
church school of 900. Plans now under way to 
double size of school facilities. Bethesda, 
Maryiand is site of National Naval Medical 
Center and the National Institute of Health 
This pleasant residential suburb of Washing- 
ton, D.C. has doubled in population in last 
few years and is still growing, Position offers 
splendid opportunity for career in Christian 
service. Seminary graduate under 35 years of 
age preferred but qualified layman will be con- 
sidered. Sturting salary of $3300.00 with 
added consideration for special qualifications, 
plus $180.00 for travel allowance. For inter- 
view, write or cal 


E. T. MAGRUDER 
(CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON CHURCH STAFF) 


7600 Bradiey Bivd., Bethesda 14, Maryland 
Telephone — Wisconsin 3389 
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who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bldg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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my selection from a scant dozen. Shrewd 
| business men that they are, the publishers 
have evidently glanced at the empty pews 
on summer Sunday mornings and decided 
that religion, unlike the bear and the 
woodchuck, prefers to hibernate in hot 
weather. 
Of the oddly assorted bag of books 
this time, one of the most stimulating 
is Creating Christian Cells. It is pub- 
lished by The Evangel, and consists of re- 
prints from that magazine (61 Gramercy 
| Park, New York). Paper-bound, the book 
offers ninety-four pages for the fantasti- 
cally low price of thirty-five cents a copy 
or three for a dollar. The editors are John 
|S. Beck (a Presbyterian elder), Irving 
Harris (Presbyterian minister), and Sam- 
uel M. Shoemaker (Episcopal minister) ; 
several other denominations are repre- 
sented by the fifteen or more contributors. 
Creating Christian Cells is a set of case 

studies of what is becoming one of the 
most hopeful Christian movements. Ev- 
erywhere I go I hear of Christian “cells” 
springing up. They seem to arise when 
three or four people, often of different 
churches, decide to meet regularly for 
meditation, prayer, and discussion of per- 
senal and social problems. When the 
| membership gets beyond ten or twelve the 
cell usually splits in two, like a biological 
cell, and thus the movement spreads. 

The cell is the missing link between 
Sunday church services, which of neces- 
sity are general in nature, and the private 
religious life of the individual. Such 
groups are coming into being in the most 
unlikely places, and generating new re- 
| ligious vitality. In this little book. for 
example, there is an article by Red Cap 
42, the leader of a prayer group which 
meets at noon, three days a week, in an 
old railroad coach on Track 13 of the 
Grand Central Terminal. Or take the 
story of the Reverend Samuel S. Wiley, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Anderson, South Carolina, whose first 
contact with the cell idea was at a naval 
air station in Morocco where Bible-study 
and prayer meetings were held in the coal- 
bin of the senior officers’ quarters. 

For anyone who wishes more systematic 
suggestions in getting a cell started, and 





more careful treatment of the “rule of 





“Creating Christian Cells” 
and 


“Beyond Defeat” 














Hans Werner Richter 


life” aspect, I suggest one of Elton True- 
blood’s admirabie dollar books, Alterna- 
tive to Futility (Harper, New York). 

To turn now to a post mortem on World 
War II. Beyond Defeat (Putnam, New 
York, 312 pages, $3.00), a novel written 
by an anti-Nazi German, Hans Werner 
Richter, comes to America after a best- 
seller career in Germany. Written in the 
same tradition of all-out realism as All 
Quiet on the Western Front, it is a whole- 
some jolt to American complacency. The 
hero of the book, anti-Nazi like the au- 
thor, is captured at Cassino and brought 
to a prisoner-of-war camp in America. 
There his bright democratic dreams are 
slowly murdered. He finds that the Ge- 
stapo is running the internal affairs of the 
camp and that any prisoner who objects 
is beaten to a pulp. The American offi- 
cials, completely unable to realize that 
Nazis are as nasty as they actually are, 
blindly refuse to cooperate with the anti- 
Nazis. 

The general tone of the book is not too 
dissimilar to the novels of disillusionment 
written by Americans after both of the 
world wars, but there is less emphasis on 
blood and muck for their own sake. The 
focus is on the psychology of the anti- 
Nazis, and their gradual realization that 
they have been let down by a nation 
theoretically bent on spreading a love of 
democracy. 
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UNCLE CHARLIE 
(Continued from page 9) 


furniture. One summer I was with him 
when he was under a doctor’s orders to 
curtail his smoking. Aunt Mabel kept him 
fairly well in line, but, when her back was 
turned, he would revert to his vice with 
the guilty grin of a small boy. 

Although Uncle Charlie was no saint, 
he has, nevertheless, become a mature 
man’s inspiration. 

Uncle Charlie did not set off for the 
Orient merely in search of the adventure 
which beguiled a small boy. Nor did he 
slave tirelessly in the steaming tropics 
to earn the professional honors which 
beckoned a young man. Uncle Charlie was 
simply a Christian missionary who an- 
swered the call of his faith. His talents 
were completely, straight-forwardly sur- 


rendered to God, who, through him, 
worked form of miracle in a far-off 
corner of the globe. 

While he preached on occasion and 


prayed with those he tried to heal, Uncle 
Charlie was no doctrinaire. One of the 
most cherished associations of his life was 
that with Prince Mahidol, who, against all 
traditions of the royal family, entered 
medicine, and, after study at Harvard, was 
house resident at McCormick Hospital 
under Uncle Charlie. The prince, who was 
the father of the late King Anantha and 
the recently crowned Phumiphon Adundet, 
took sick during his work as resident and 
died at the untimely of thirty-three. 


age 
Prince’s life of service 

Although Prince Mahidol clung out- 
wardly to his Buddhist faith, Uncle Char- 
lie always felt the prince’s life of service 
was wholly Christian. Indeed, when King 
Anantha died of a gunshot wound in 1946, 
he wrote the king’s mother as follows: “As 


a Christian 1 believe that I will meet 
Prince Mahidol and King Anantha in 
Heaven, if I succeed in getting there my- 
self. This is, perhaps, not an orthodox 
view, but Mrs. Cort and I both believe it 
sincerely. I cannot conceive that the 
Christ who loved humanity so greatly and 


so deeply would not gladly receive two 
men of such high integrity, such beauty of 
character and who showed so much of love 
and service to their fellowmen, as these 
two men of yours.” 

His abiding faith in Christ’s injunction 
that “he that findeth his life shall lose it 
and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it,” Uncle Charlie on 
many occasions to forego lucrative offers 
to practice in the United States. Even in 
the last weeks of his life he spoke of these 


caused 


olfers, but without regret. Somehow he 
had managed to live on a few thousand 
dollars every year, and because he had 


done so, he knew that thousands of others 
would have life itself. 

The wooden barracks he had taken over 
in 1915 had become one of Siam’s most 


modern hospitals. The 340 patients he 
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treated in the first year had swollen to | 


4,778 in-patients and 20,000 out-patients | 


in 1948. The death rate at the hospital 
had declined from 13 to 1.5 per cent. The 
Presbyterian mission board found his 
nurses’ training school the best in all its 
foreign field. A member of the board said 


that many of Siam’s most effective Chris- | 


tians are doctors, all but one of whom 
have attended Johns Hopkins University 
Medical School, where Uncle Charlie took 
his M.D. degree. 


Uncle Charlie fled Siam when the Japa- | 


nese entered the country. He and Aunt 
Mabel and their party made the difficult 
overland trek through the mountains to 
Burma. He said they would never have 
got through at all if the Siamese border 
guards had not disobeyed their orders and 
looked the other way. Then for two years, 
despite advancing cataracts on both eyes, 
he ran a mission hospital in India before 
he came back to the United States. 


On his return to Siam (now Thailand) | 


after the war, Uncle Charlie 
10,000 pounds of medicine from Church 
World Service, organized relief activities 
in nine provinces, and treated 145,000 
patients. When he and Aunt Mabel 


distributed | 


reached Chiengmai, a line of people two | 


miles long formed to greet them and 
anoint them with water, according to the 
custom of the land. On his retirement at 
the compulsory age of seventy in 1949, 
Uncle Charlie was decorated by the Gov- 
ernment of Siam with the insignia of 
knight of the Order of the Crown and the 
Most Exalted Order of the White Ele- 
phant. the highest honor ever bestowed 
upon a foreigner. 


“Retires” to Army clinic 
Yet, because he had given his life, 
Uncle Charlie could not rest. He became | 


doctor and took over a 
clinic known as “the madhouse” at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, where he saw some sixty 
patients a day. He suffered a heart attack 
and was given lighter work to do. Uncle 
Charlie was not satisfied. He told me, “All 
my life I’ve licked everything that came 
my way, but this has licked me.” Then, 
shortly after midnight on January 1, 1950, 
Uncle Charlie was stricken again. He died 
ten days later. 

A corporal’s guard of family members 
and old friends gathered in the 
where his father had worshiped to pay 
their last respects to Uncle Charlie. Tele- | 
grams from across the world were read, | 
including those from Thailand’s prime 
minister and her ambassador to Washing- 
ton. A mission representative said, “If 
this service were being held in Siam, 
10,000 people would jam this sanctuary.” 
They would be the people who called 
Uncle Charlie “foster father.” They would 
be the people who loved him, because he 
loved them. 


a civilian Army 


( burch | 
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Women’s College 


Coeducational Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational! Christian service, music, 
teaching. home cc., phys. ed., lab, tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D.. Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa 





Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern  buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


Kbindenwood College 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis 

A Presbyterian College for Women. Est. J. fully 
accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. and B.M.E degrees. 
Arts and sciences, pre-professional and variety of 
vocational courses. Distinguished faculty, thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure. 

F. L. McClver, President 
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MONNETT 
SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


From Kindergarten 
Through 8th Grade 


Boarding School. Fully accre dite <d. Of- 
fers curricular work first to eighth 
grades inclusive, music, household arts, 
Christian atmosphere. Enrollment any 
time. Rates reasonable. For informa- 
tional catalog address: 
Cora E. Foltz, Principal 
Rensselaer, Ind. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roiio La Porre, President 
Dubuque, Lowa 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational. fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, iournalism, with emphasis on Chris 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck. President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 

















THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paul B. MeCleave 


President 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian. coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 

students. emphasizing hich 

Founded 1819 scholarship. low expenses. 
positive Christ#in training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd. President 


Maryville, Tennessee 




















WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Oldest Presbyterian School in America 


Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses, Smal! classe grades 7-12. Remedial 
reading, All sports nusic, art, ete, 350 acres 


midway Philadelp i ind ‘Baltimore Moder ate 
tuition. Founded 744 
For Fon oe write Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Maryland 


. ‘Dp . th 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enrollment 700. Coeducational. 

Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
¥ plant and an able faculty, Christi 

throughout. Thirty states repre 
shmen are being admitted for. September 
19 mm * ite now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indiana 





The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
.—B.S.—-B.S. in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 
write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 

















Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three vears an ellective servant of the Swnod of 
Michiean and the Presbyterian Church. B. A 
B. S.. and B. Mus. Ed. deerees. Annual cost for 
hoard. room, tuition and all fees, $810.00 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 


ALMA MICHIGAN 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 
ae ASTINGS, NEBRASKA 
vend a college vear at the 
n Coll ege in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 

cluding board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
c roms lite og wort in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
mus ut $8 administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRE NCI, President 
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PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body - democratic 
campus life . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating... coeducational ...small classes. 
4. b. Zz INGL.. President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 




















Carroll College 
Waukesha 1846 


and new science building 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
Georce Fo McDougall, President 
Liberal Art. and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited Social Sciences unanities itural 
Sciences. ‘Education at its Best.’? Offers a wide 
Variety of courses. Moderate costs 


Write tor information. 


UTAH’S Co-educationa! 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER pines ants 
1875 1950 Economy 
Christian 
300 students 


Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 














Wisconsin 
A coeducational liberal arts college em- 
phasizing Christian citizenship and offer- 
ing special courses in pastor's assistance 
and the ministry of music. New library 


THE Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts 

- —— College. Established 1891. Pres- 
COLLEGE byterian. Coeducational. Fully 
of Accredited. High scholastic 
tandards. Advantaveously  lo- 


IDAHO cated. Tuition and Fees $150 


.. 7 vey semester. Write for full in- 
Caldwell formation. PAUL M. PIT- 
Idaho MAN, President. 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 
Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren. President 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
“OUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 











son rxT . Tank 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 
North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported college. Christian. Coeducational. 
Highest accreditation 
Lowest costs. Four-vear course. 
Arts. sciences. nursing curricula, 
Your personal inquiries invited, 
Samuel S. George. Presidesit jamestown, N. D 
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The Boy Who Captured a Robber Chief 


{oe UPON A TIME, in France. there 
was a forest so dark and frightening 
that people called it “The Valley of Dark- 
ness.” The trees were so thick that the 
sun could not pierce through their leaves, 
and also there were robbers in the forest 
who used to down and kill any 
travellers who had to pass that way. When 
people had to travel through this valley, 
they always went in great bands and never 
travelled without weapons in case the rob- 
bers attacked them. 

But one day a boy went to the forest 
lone and without any weapons at all. 
His name was Bernard, and he was very 
He had not far when men 
jumped down from the trees and seized 
is arms and knocked him down. Then 
they blindfolded him and tied his hands 
vhind his back and pushed him along 
until they came to their secret hiding 
place. 

When they removed the blindfold, he 
found himself face to face with the robber 
chief himself, who glared at him and said 
in a voice like thunder, “Search him for 
weapons. Although he is so young, he 
may be a spy.” 

When they found that he carried no 
weapons they were very surprised, but 
the chief got up and twisted his arm. 

“I'll make you talk,” he threatened. 
“Now tell me who you are?” 

‘My name is Bernard.” 

“Why did you come to the forest?” 

“IT wanted to meet you,” Bernard re- 
plied. 

“Ho, ho. ho.” laughed the robber chief. 
“Don't you know that I am Leon and 
that everybody is afraid of me? Are 
you not afraid of me?” 

“No, sir,” said Bernard. “I am_ not 
afraid because I wanted to meet vou.” 
The chief had never seen anyone who 


swoop 


brave. gone 


By ALWYN THOMAS 


was not afraid of him before and did not 
exactly know what to do. 

“But why should you want to meet 
me?” he asked. 

“T wanted to tell you,” said Bernard, 
“that God loves you.” 

“What?” The robber chief was more 
puzzled than ever. “I have committed 
more murders than I can count. Your 
God cannot know much about robber 
chiefs if he loves me.” 

“Oh yes, he does,” replied Bernard, 
“but he loves you just the same.” 

“Well. I don’t understand,” muttered 
the chief, “but I know a brave boy when 
I see one, and you are certainly a brave 
boy. And because of that you can tell me 
all about God tomorrow. but after that. 
when the campfires are lit tomorrow 
night, you must die.” 

The next morning Bernard was taken 
again before the chief, whose evil face 
looked more cruel than ever. 

“Now then,” he said, “tell me about 
this God who loves robber chiefs.” 

Then Bernard sat down and told him 
about Jesus who came to show us what 
God is like. He told him of his birth in 
a stable at Bethlehem, and the hard life 
he had in Nazareth. and of his helping 
people in Galilee. and then how he was 
trapped and crucified like a criminal slave. 

The chief robber listened in silence 
when Bernard said that even the Cross 
could not kill God’s love for men. “And 
that,” he concluded, “is how we can know 
that God loves us. however bad we are.” 

By this time the shadows were deep- 
ening in the forest, and the day was slow- 
ly dying over the tops of the trees. The 


robbers were laying the campfires and 
A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 


piling huge logs. one on top of the other. 

“Come, Bernard,” said the chief, “you 
have told a good story, and I am sorry 
that you must die. But I cannot let you 
go for you have seen our secret hiding 
place.” 

The two walked slowly toward the fires 
where the robbers were gathered. 

“Before Bernard dies,” said the chief, 
“T want you all to hear the story he has 
already told me.” 

Then quietly the robbers listened while 
Bernard told again the wonderful story 
of Jesus—the story of his life and of his 
death. And high above the crackling of 
the wood could be heard his final words, 
“Jesus loved us so much that he died 
for us.” 

For a time no one moved, until at last 
the robber chief rose from the ground. 


“T can hold back no longer,’ he 
shouted. “I must follow Bernard’s God. 
Who will follow me?” 


One by one the thieves stood up and 
moved beside their leader, with a new 
light in their hard faces. 

“But what do we do now?” 
chief. 

“We will build here a home of rest for 
tired travellers,” replied Bernard. 

Soon the house was built, and they all 
lived there as brothers. And throughout 
Europe people talked about it and about 
the wonderful kindness of those who 
lived there. They no longer feared the 
valley of darkness. but looked forward 
to going through it, for it had become a 
place of light. 

Bernard was given a new name, and 
ever since men have called him “Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux” which means Bernard 
of the valley of light. For, they said, he 
had passed through a place of darkness 
and made it a place of light. 
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‘The Revised Standard Version’ % 


of the NEW TESTAMENT 


Toshio . . . his family ...and their friends are pleading for the Gospel. They eagerly seek to learn our 
American way of life, our language and our religion. They search their few Scriptures available, to get the 
Christian message. General MacArthur is repeatedly calling for more and more Testaments and Bibles. 

But it is confusing for Toshio and his people to learn one kind of English in their textbooks... and 
then find another kind of English in our Scriptures! Should we impose an antiquated version of our language 
on these beginners in English—on these “Babes in Christ”! 

The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament is the only authorized version written in the Eng- 
lish used today. It gives the Word of God in language that is plain and meaningful, unhampered by phrases 
that are no longer clear, or by words that have changed or lost their original meaning. Printed in large, clear 
type, it is easy to read. Translated in beautiful, present-day English, it is easy to understand. 


Dr. Frank C. Laubach says: 


€ am tremendously enthusiastic about the proposal 
to supply Japan with a great number of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament. I use this 
exclusively ever since I received the first copy, because 
it is so crystal clear. It is far and away the best trans- 
lation ever made for people who know a little English, 
as thousands or millions do in Japan. 


One Chaplain writes: 


°As a Chaplain stationed in Japan I am acquainted 


with the great need for immediate action in presenting 
the Gospel to the Jap quently, an offering 
has been taken and we 1. one hundred dollars 
($100) which we want to invest. Your Revised S . 
ard Version of the New Testament which we use in 
the Chapel, is the best choice for our purposes. 





(Chaplain’s name and address on request.) 
General Douglas MacArthur: 


eBapan has lost faith in its own religion and is open 
to Christian teachings. It definitely needs Christianity 
to stabilize its new democracy. So General MacArthur 
told Lowell Thomas and many others. MacArthur 
urges Americans to send New Testaments and Bibles, 
at least three million copies in 1950 and within the 
next 15 years enough for all the eighty-million people 
living in Japan. He says, ‘New Testaments are essen- 
tial for the success of the Christian movement.” 


INCIDENTALLY—have you a copy for your own use? If not, you are missing a rich spiritual experience, for the old 
familiar passages frequently take on new meanings when the archaic words and phrases are clarified. Be sure to get a copy 
today! 15 bindings—50c to $15.00. 

Be sure to designate the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, when you order Testaments from 
oy your denor “ation, from your religious bookstore, or when contributing toward Scriptures for Japan. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 3s macison-Aves New York 17, NAO 








